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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 
TYXHE great railway strike took the public unawares—in 
! this it followed the fashion of most wars. For this 
strike, which is the most considerable attempt ever made by 
a section of Labour to hold up the whole country, is undoubtedly 
a war, and follows the rules of war. When we went to press 
last week there seemed to be a fair hope of a settlement. At 
that time (on Thursday week) the Nationa! Union of Railwaymen, 


although prepared to strike at midnight next day, because they | 


considered Sir Auckland Geddes’s ‘ definitive” offer unsatis- 
factory, had just accepted, through their Secretary, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, an offer of further Conferences with the Government. 
The dispute about Sir Auckland Geddes’s word “ definitive ” 
is now very old history, and matters very little. The question 
whether Sir Auckland Geddes by the use of that word meant 
“final” or “unchangeable” became entirely academic when 
the Conferences with the Ministers began. 


These Conferences took place on Thursday and Friday week. 
On the Friday afternoon it became known that they had been 
without effect, and that the strike would take place at midnight 
in accordance with the notices to the men already issued. It 
was not till Monday that the newspapers published an official 
account of what happened at the Conferences. We cannot 
call to mind the publication of a stranger record of negotiations. 
We suppose, indeed, that this publication of a verbatim report 
of conversations between Cabinet Ministers and Labour leaders 
while the life-and-death interests of the nation were at stake 
is without parallel. The report is like a flashlight which suddenly 
fixes the members of the Conference, as it were, in undress. 
We see men who have been accustomed to meet on friendly 
terms in the House of Commons still expostulating with one 
another in a friendly manner although they are on the point 
of declaring war. Take the following passage, for example :— 

“Mr. THomas—Suppose I am in a position to show that 
the proposal offered by the Government for standard rates, 
say, to a guard, or a goods worker, or any other grade, it does 
not matter what, is not so advantageous even on percentage 
as another grade. 

Sir Eric Grpprs (in a whispered aside to the Prime Minister)— 
We could not do that. 

Mr. Toomas—Then I need not say anything further. 

_ The Prime Minister—Please continue, Mr. Thomas. Sir Eric 
Geddes’s remark was addressed to me privately, and you ought 
not to have heard it. 

Mr. Toomas—Here we are within a few hours of the strike 
and I am doing all I can to help you. 





The Prime Mixister—When we are consulting together you 
are not supposed to hear. ; . 

Mr. Tuomas—But it is no good when he says: 
agree to that.’ 1 had not made the suggestion. 

The Prime MintstER---That is something which is said to me.” 


‘I cannot 


This passage is illuminating in several ways. It gives us 
a picture of two extremely skilful debaters, both of whom happen 
to be Welsh, trying to trip each other up in debate. Mr. Thomas 
has since magnified the incident which is related in this dialogue, 
and has tried to convince the public that Sir Eric Geddes is 
the evil genius who has stood in the way of a settlement. But 
for him, Mr. Thomas has said, the Prime Minister would have 
arranged a handsome settlement with the men. Of course 
this is moonshine. Sir Eric Geddes is now head of the whole 
transport system of the country, and he is the authorized 
adviser of the Prime Minister. ‘To pretend that the Government 
and Sir Eric Geddes have different policies at this moment 


jis to ask the public to believe that collective responsibility 


in the Cabinet, though it is true that it has been considerably 
neglected in the past, is at an even lower ebb than it actually is. 


We have not space to summarize the whole report of the 
Conferences, but as a political document it is well worth 
examination, and we advise those of our readers who have missed 
it to read it. The issue which arose may be briefly stated. Since 
the beginning of the war a series of advances in wages have 
brought it about that all railway workers receive a special flat-rate 
war wage of 33s. a week in addition to their pre-war wages. Last 
March it was agreed that no wages should be reduced below the 
present level—that is, the pre-war wages plus the special war 
wage—before December 3st. It was also arranged that between 
March and December 3lst of this year new basic rates should 
As all the world knows, new rates have already 
In most cases 


be fixed. 
been fixed for the drivers, firemen, and cleaners. 
of the drivers and firemen the new rates are at higher rates 
than pre-war wages, and the special war wage is still added. 


| Mr. Thomas demanded that the new rates for other grades 


should follow the ** principle *’ adopted in the case of the drivers 
and firemen. In other words, he demanded that every worker 
should receive the highest rate paid before the war in his 
particular grade plus 33s. a week permanently. In every case, 
he also laid it down, there should be a minimum of £3 


| a week. 





The offer made by the Government was that the new rates for 
grades other than drivers and firemen should be, on the average, 
100 per cent. above their pre-war rates with a minimum of 
£2 a week; that the difference between these new rates and the 
present rates should be maintained until the cost of living had 
fallen to 110 per cent. over the pre-war figure. At the time the 
special war wage reached the total of 33s. the cost of living over 
the pre-war figure was 125 per cent. To-day it is estimated 
at 115 per cent. over. The Government, moreover, proposed 
that when the cost of living had fallen to the 110 per cent. 
level the residue of the war wage should still be paid until the 
cost of living had remained at or below the 110 per cent. level 
for three months. That is to say, no wages could be reduced 
by a penny till six months hence. Even then, according to 
the Government proposal, the residue of the war wage should 
not be discontinued suddenly, but should be readjusted gradu- 
ally either by a sliding-scale or by a reference to an independent 
Tribunal. As the cost of living would certainly fall fairly 
rapidly if the workers of the country would put their backs into 
their work—it is already falling slightly in spite of the unrest 
and all the difficulties caused by lack of transport and raw 
material—the offer of the Government seems generous, 


But even if it did not satisfy all the expectations of the men 
or their interpretation of what the Government had promised 
them, the fact remains, as we have said, that there can in no 
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case be any alteration in wages for another six months. The 
decision of the Executive of the National Union of Railwaymen 
to try to paralyse the country at this moment makes one look 
about for some reason other than the admitted one for this 
outrage upon our public life and our national fortunes. The 
Prime Minister in a telegram which he sent to Carnarvon last 
Saturday announcing that he would be unable to fulfil an engage- 
ment to speak there declared that the strike was on the face of it 
inexplicable. He pointed out that apart from the Government’s 
offer, which we have already summarized, the Government had 
promised to remove any anomalies or injustices which could 
be proved, and that when Mr. Thomas still seemed determined 
to go on with his strike policy, the Government asked in vain 
for two or three days’ delay for further discussion. The Prime 
Minister, therefore, like a great many other people, looks to 
what lies behind the strike policy. In his telegram he expressed 
his belief that there was “ an Anarchist plot of a few” who have 
captured and coerced their more sober colleagues. 


The Prime Minister’s language is strong, but we are convinced 
that it represents a substantial truth. A good many papers 
were inclined to take much too lightly the warnings which were 
issued by a Government official some weeks ago about Bolshevik 
intrigue in this country. For our part, we have no doubt about 
the essentially good intentions of Mr. Thomas. We believe that 
he has tried to keep Labour to its legitimate channels, and that 
he is at heart a Constitutionalist who believes that democracy 
should be a reality—that the votes of the majority should prevail. 
Unhappily he has been overborne by stronger and much more 
extreme colleagues. His position now is almost tragic. The 
railway strike will certainly fail, and he can then hope for little 
consideration from those moderate-minded men among the 
workers (as a matter of fact, the vast majority) who will feel 
that he has led them very badly. He can expect no 
sympathy from the extremists, who will tell him that but 
for his pernicious caution a losing cause would have been a 
winning one. 


Surely it would have been much better for Mr. Thomas to 
take the line of what might be described as still bolder caution. 
He ought to have told the members of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, over whom he had an extraordinary influence, 
the simple truth, that their real wages would rise in accordance 
with the efforts of the whole industrial community. He ought 
to have told them fearlessly that if Labour was to rule the 
country in a stable manner, it must do so with the consent 
of the majority of the people, and that for that purpose it would 
be necessary to convince the majority. He ought to have told 
them that nothing good for Labour or beneficial for anybody 
could come out of violence and the paralysis of the country. 
Instead of that, he too often showed, as we pointed out last week, 
an unfortunate sensitiveness which made him respond unduly 
to his immediate environment. In this case he has, we fear, 
allowed himself to be led into a disastrous policy—disastrous 
not only from the point of view of the public, but from the point 
of view of the railwaymen, whom, we freely admit, he has served 
loyally and ungrudgingly for many years. Even if the men 
should nominally win their point, they would really lose, 
for the cost of living will be more against them than ever. — 


The Morning Post of Tuesday published from its special 
correspondent who makes a business of carefully collating the 
sayings of Labour leaders some of the remarks of Mr. Cramp, 
who is the President of the National Union of Railwaymen. 
Mr. Thomas, as we have said, is at heart a Constitutionalist, but 
Mr. Cramp, President of the Union, who seems to have been 
driving Mr. Thomas, is quite otherwise. At Carlisle on May 25th 
Mr. Cramp said: ‘‘ Whenever you say you are ripe for industrial 
revolution I am with you, but not for a trade dispute. Let us 
approach it with our eyes open and be free to carry it through.” 
In another speech Mr. Cramp declared that the “centre of 
gravity was passing from the House of Commons to the head- 
quarters of the great Trade Unions.’ These sentiments mean 
very much what the Prime Minister said—namely, that there is 
“an Anarchist plot of a few.” 


Mr. Thomas may try, as he is doing, in a very unconvincing 
manner, ' make the public believe that nothing is at stake but 
& question of wages, and that the public may look on, as it were, 
unconcerned and undismayed. Mr. Thomas, as we all know, 
has a certain suavity, but suavity applied to the present con- 
ditions becomes rather ridiculous. How can poor old infirm 





ee 
men, or delicate girls, or overworked and frail women, who 
find themselves stranded far from their destination or their 
daily means of livelihood, look on at this great railway strike in 
the manner prescribed by Mr. Thomas ? 


We have no small respect and liking for Mr. Thomas, but 
some of his complaints in regard to unfair and exaggerated 
statements made by the newspapers as to the strike remind us g 
little of an American story. A Western editor was one day 
accosted in his office by a visitor as follows: ‘ I’ve come to ace 
you about an accident that happened yesterday. I was at 
dinner at my brother-in-law’s, and we got into a bit of a dis. 
cussion on politics and I knifed him, and then in the excitemens 
of the moment I scalped him. Knowing how easily exaggerated 
accounts of things get into the papers, I thought I'd come round 
and tell you the real facts.” 


Of course every man, woman, and child cannot feel otherwisa 
than that the issue is a matter of life and death, not only for 
them in their own families, but for all the families of the nation 
in their corporate capacity. If the strike succeeded and Mr, 
Cramp’s views were to prevail, Mr. Cramp, with his friends 
Mr. Smillie and Mr. Williams, would have to take the place of 
the Government. They would be the persons in control of the 
situation ; there would be no alternative to their rule. That is 
why popular opinion, which as usual has seized upon the true 
elements of the problem, is so strongly opposed to the strikers, 
against whom personally there is no illwill. The dispute has 
left wages far behind. We are disputing for and against a 
revolution. 


We began this summary by speaking of the great strike as a 
war, and the similarity extends in many directions. Just as 
the Germans made miscalculations on many points when they 
plunged the world in horror, so we think have the Executive of 
the National Union of Railwaymen made miscalculations, 
From their point of view they have chosen a bad battlefield. 
Let us mention a few of the things they have forgotten :— 
(1) There is now no powerful foreign enemy doing what Germany 
used to do whenever we suffered from industrial strife—threaten- 
ing to take advantage of our temporary weakness and forcing us 
to this or that surrender. (2) The whole nation has become 
accustomed during the war to be rationed in necessaries and to 
go on short commons generally. If a rationing system had 
now to be introduced suddenly and for the first time, it might 
have been resisted. As things are, the nation is perfectly com- 
pliant, and accepts thankfully what is done for it, knowing that 
it is for its own good. We shall therefore go through this crisis 
with a much smaller waste of food than would have been possibl« 
or conceivable in previous years. (3) The development of moto: 
traction, largely owing to the war, has revolutionized the situ- 
ation as regards the possibility of supplying the nation apart 
from the railways. What happened at Verdun when the 
Germans cut the principal railway and the defending Frenci 
army was fed by a constant stream of motor-lorries covering 4 
road thirty miles long is now being reproduced here. I 
London Hyde Park has become the centre of distribution. lt 


is a wonderful sight. it is also a success. 


An observant stranger who had heard much of the conven- 
tional talk on Labour platforms about the fight against capita! 
ism, and who then watched the plodding but brave and patient 
crowds which have been streaming in and out of London every 
day along all the roads, would laugh if he did not feel more 
inclined to weep at the awful irony. This is no fight against 
capitalism, but a demand made on tho State that the State 
should pay more than it can afford to pay on a losing concern. 
If the strikers should succeed, and more pay were enforced, that 
pay would come out of the pockets of the very people who are 
now seen wearily plodding their way to their work every morning, 
and struggling or waiting for some means of conveyance hon 
at the end of a tiring day. 





Fortunately the strike has dealt the public a less severe 
blow, severe though it is, than might have been expected. 
Many trains on all th lines have been run by volunteers. Tie 
power-station at Lot’s Road, Chelsea, for the District Railway, 
was restarted after a couple of days with volunteer help, and 
after three days or so of the strike it came to be generally under- 
stood that it was a disgrace to drive a motor-car with empty 
seats anywhere on the main roads to London. Even the Thames, 
though it has been neglected by Londoners more than perhaps 
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any river in the world has been neglected, has once again become 
s highway, and river craft of various kinds have brought workers 
into London from such places as Kew and Richmond. 


Every day that passed showed the rapid growth of the 
Government organization, and the eager response of the public 
to the demand for volunteers in the work of feeding the nation. 
Men and women of all classes cheerfully undertook the humblest 
tasks in the railway stations, goods yards, and signal-boxes. 
By Thursday morning the railway companies were able to 
srrange for so many trains on the main and suburban lines that 
the list filled nearly six columns of the Times. A number of 
goods trains were also running. Many railwaymen returned 
to duty on Tuesday and Wednesday. Several of the London 
electric railways provided a fair service by the middle of the 
week. All this voluntary effort, wisely guided by the Ministry 
of Food and other Departments, resulted in the maintenance of 
a regular supply of milk, bread, and meat in London and the 
great cities of the North. There was a sufficiency of food 
for every one. The country was not to be starved into 
surrender. 


Another remarkable feature of the week has been the rapid 
development of long-distance motor transport for passengers, 
One seemed to be taken back into the old coaching days when 
one saw a motor-coach in Piccadilly ready to take passengers 
to Penzance or Falmouth, or when one read advertisements 
of regular motor-services to Manchester and Leeds at very 
moderate fares. The aeroplane is, of course, available for the 
rich man in a hurry, as well as for the aerial post which 


began on Wednesday. But we are inclined to think that the 


long-distance motor-char-d-bane may prove a formidable rival 
to the express train when this strike is over and forgotten, 
The open road has, for many of us, more charm than the stuffy 
interior of a railway carriage, and it is not always necessary to 
get to the journey’s end at the speed of an express. Mr, 
Thomas, without meaning it, has perhaps opened a new era in 
travelling. 





An important development of the crisis began on Wednesday. 
The Transport Workers’ Federation held a Conference of the 
Trade Unions chiefly affected by the strike. Mr. Thomas and 
Mr. Bromley, for the railwaymen, were invited to attend and 
to address the Conference. The delegates, we are told, “ unani- 
mously agreed that the fight was purely a Trade Union one for 
wages and conditions’’; that is to say, they disavowed the 
interpretation placed upon the sudden strike by the Prime 
Minister and by the public generally—namely, that it was 
prompted by a revolutionary clique who had gained control 
of the Executive of the National Union of Railwaymen. The 
Conference then sent a deputation to the Prime Minister. He 
told them plainly that the Government could not reopen 
negotiations with the railwaymen until they went back to work. 
The Minister of Transport was too busily engaged in saving 
the country from ruin to give any time to discussing questions 
of wages. Nevertheless the Prime Minister agreed to meet 
Mr. Thomas and hear what he had to say. 


The deputation and the railwaymen’s leaders were closeted 
with the Prime Minister on Wednesday evening. The depu- 
tation met hii again on Thursday morning, and then returned 
to consult with the railwaymen. That is the position as we go to 
press on Thursday afternoon. We trust we are right in inferring 
that the other Trade Unions have advised Mr. Thomas to accept 
his defeat, and that they are helping him to retire in good order 
from an untenable position. 


It is interesting to speculate what will be the effect of the 
railwaymen’s failure in this strike on the general Labour policy 
of nationalization. Explain it away as they may, the railway- 
men’s leaders cannot deny that the coincidence of their strike 
with the accession to power of Sir Eric Geddes was too remark- 
able for design to be wholly absent. The railways are already 
in effect nationalized. No sooner was Sir Eric Geddes in control 
than it was expected that he would make a wholesale surrender, 
or that if he did not he must naturally expect personally, and 
quite apart from the rest of the Cabinet, to bear the blame. 
What a start for nationalization! But if Sir Eric Geddes wins, 
as he will, what then ? Will nationalization go out of favour ? 
Is it too fantastic to think that nationalization might even win 
supporters from among those who were by conviction opposed 
toit? They might say—though we should not be among them— 








that a strong man representing the State was the only person 
who “could keep Labour in order.” 





We must congratulate Lord Northcliffe on the firm stand 
that he has taken against sinister attempts to interfere with 
the liberty of the Press. Thursday's 7'imes contained a letter 
to him from the Daily Mail machinists protesting “ against the 
treatment that is being meted out to the N.U.R. in the columns 
of your Press.” Lord Northcliffe in his reply went to the root 
of the matter. His papers had, he said truly, given much space 
to Labour questions. But he had no intention of allowing 
his papers to be influenced by any one in this or any other 
matter. ‘“‘ Rather than be dictated to by any one or any body 
of men, I will stop the publication of these newspapers.” Lord 
Northcliffe is entirely in the right, and his answer will, we think, 
discourage any revolutionists who proposed to muzzle the 
Press through the printing Trade Unions. Lord Northcliffe is 
well known in Fleet Street as a good employer He has always 
been on good terms with the printers and with Labour in general. 
His vigorous protest will thus carry all the more weight. 


The last of the British troops to leave Archangel were embarked 
on Saturday last. Under Lord Rawlinson’s direction, the 
evacuation was safely completed, and the Russian patriotic 
forces were left to hold the Archangel positions against the 
Bolsheviks. When our troops have left Murmansk, our military 
responsibilities in Northern Russia will have ceased. But 
neither we nor our Allies can evade the political difficulty which 
remains. If the Allies ignore Russia, and do nothing for the 
patriots who are trying to expel the criminal despots now ruling 
at Moscow, Germany will not fail to profit by the opportunity. 
She is now working with the Bolsheviks, but she would work 
against them if it seemed to her advantage. The inability of the 
Allies to agree on a steady Russian policy is most unfortunate. 


The Allies have informed Germany that she must withdraw 
at once all her troops from the Baltic States. The Armistice, 
which is still in force, provides that Germany shall evacuate 
those regions whenever the Allies think fit. Marshal Foch 
asked the Germans to return home on August 27th, but General 
von der Goltz with a large army still remains in Courland and 
Lithuania, and is being supplied and reinforced. The Allies 
have now repeated their demand, adding that until it is satis- 
fied they will pay no attention to Germany’s requests for food, 
raw materials, or loans. It is reported from Germany that 
General von der Goltz has been recalled, but that he has failed 
to induce his army to return to Germany. ‘The Allies will not 
be deluded by such an obvious prevarication. 





The older generation will be stirred as youth cannot be by 
the news of the death of Mme. Adelina Patti (Baroness 
Cederstrém) at the age of seventy-six. We think of her as the 
perfect natural soprano—the embodiment of all that was 
delightful in the Italian operatic tradition. It were vain to 
try to describe her voice to those who never heard her. 
Patti sang as the birds sing. Like so many eminent actors and 
musicians, she was born in the profession, and she sang in publio 
at the age of seven. She first appeared at New York as Lucia 
sixty years ago. She came to London in 1861. An artist like 
Patti, who has given pleasure to so many millions of people, 
deserves a grateful farewell. 





We greatly regret to record the death, at the age of sixty-two, 
of Sir E, T, Cook, who won equal distinction as a journalist 
and as a scholar. He showed himself a great editor when he 
directed in turn the Pall Mall Gazette, the Westminster Gazette, 
and the Daily News between 1889 and 1901. His scholarship 
is most fully displayed in his monumental edition of Ruskin’s 
works, undertaken in coliaboration with Mr. Wedderburn, whioh 
astonishes every student of Ruskin by its unfailing accuracy 
and good taste, Sir E. T. Cook during the war acted as a 
Director of the Press Bureau; it is safe to say that, had he 
been free to manage that unhappy institution in his own way, 
the Press Bureau would have been far less objectionable and 
far more efficient. English scholarship has sustained another 
heavy loss in Professor F'. J. Haverfield, the Camden Professor 
at Oxford. He was fifty-nine. Professor Haverfield devoted 
his life to the study of Roman Britain, which he placed, for the 
first time, on a scientific basis. 


Bank rate, per cent., changed irom 5} per cent.April 5,1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—r—- — 
THE RAILWAY STRIKE. 

TEFXHERE is little to be said about the strike except to 

urge the country and the Government to hold firm, 
The country, and by the country we mean the majority 
of the people, does not, we are well aware, need any 
admonition on this point. Its temper is excellent—firm 
without panic, indignant, but without vindictiveness. 
As for the Government, they seem to have done their part 
in the matter of preparation exceedingly well. Instead 
of being caught napping. as apparently the railway agita- 
tors thought they would be, they had everything ready 
to meet the particular emergency that has arisen. Also 
the attitude of Ministers has so far been admirably firm. 
Long may it remain so! To be frank, what we are afraid 
of is of the Government being content with a half-victory, 
and agreeing to terms which will be a temporary armistice 
and not a real peace. The small group of men who en- 
gineered the strike belong to the party of extremists who 
now run so many of the Unions, and run them not in the 
interests of the members, or even of the working men as 
a whole, but as instruments in carrying out an abstract 
revolutionary policy. These men did not merely declare 
war. Like all makers of war—and for this we do not blame 
them, but only for their attitude onthe main issue —thev 
chose the moment when they were lkely to cause the 
maximum of public inconvenience. They chose, that is, 
the time when the ports were congested with foodstufis 
and raw materials owing to a railway service already 
inadequate, a time when people were returning from their 
holidays, a time when owing to the improvement in the 
general condition of the country the great demand and 


the great need of commerce was the development of | 


transport conditions. That being so, the Government 
must carry the fight to a finish, and make it clear to the 
revolutionaries and to all believers in the direct action 
of Labour that they shall not usurp the name of the people. 
Though any and every policy must be carried out upon 
which the will of the people is legally and thus properly 
expressed, nothing must be yielded to the blackmailing 
threats of a minority. 

The leaders of the minority and of political blackmailers 
must be taught a lesson. We have no desire to be vin- 





dictive towards the dupes of the revolutionary agitators, 
but unfortunately they are bound to suffer in learning | 
that they have got, like the rest of us, to abide by the will | 


of the majority, and not to control it or even to anticipate | 


it. To make the world safe for true democracy the | 
capitalists, the intellectuals, the soldier and the sailor, 
and the labourer have all got to be made to realize that if 
they are to have their will it must be obtained by con- 
verting the body of the people—i.c., through the will of 
the majority. No one in this country shall be allowed to 
use the rifle or any form of physical force, whether openly 
or under the alias of direct action, in order to coerce the 
majority. In the vote the men and women of this country 
have the true, proper, and peaceful instrument for making 
their wills effective. When they make use of that instru- 
ment they can have, and must have, all they want. The 
fact that the Labour agitators are unwilling to abide by 
the vote is a sign that they are themselves aware that they 
do not command the assent of the majority. 

We are in fact face to face with an attempt to establish 
a tyranny worse than that of any King or Emperor, 
sacerdotal hierarchy or aristocratic junto, and we have got 
to teach this new set of tyrants what our forefathers taught 
the old. We must do so no doubt with the minimum of 
harshness and without vindictiveness, but we must do the 
work thoroughly. We must teach the new oligarchs that 
there is one thing which they must and shall obey namely, 
the will of the majority. The right to strike—i.e., to 
withhold labour—is in our opinion, as it is in the opinion 
of all moderate men, an essential right. It must not, 
however, be made an instrument for revolutionary con- 
spirators to force the country to do something which it 
does not want to do—i.e., to lodge the sovereignty in the 
hands of an oligarchy and not of the people themselves. 








Therefore at the present moment it is the duty of all good 
citizens, of all men who desire the welfare and the interests 


ee 
of the nation as a whole, and especially of the worker 
to concentrate their thoughts upon the main issue and te 
support the Government throughout. We are, as 
matter of fact, convinced that on the merits of the present 
struggle, considered in detail, the Government are in the 
right ; but the issue is no longer whether some small body 
of men on this or that line are going to suffer a little gp 
gain a little by the standardizing of wages. What we haye 
got to consider now is whether we are going to be ruled 
by the will of the majority or by the voice of a faction: 
whether the final instrument of government is to }e 
terrorism and the fear of famine, or the voice of the natioy 
heard through its representatives. 

And here let us never forget the great lesson that 
revolutions have never improved the material condition 
of the people and never given them greater freedom. The 
French people no doubt suffered under the old régime, but 
their sufferings were a thousand times greater when iy 
an evil hour they let themselves be ruled by a usurping 
minority of conspirators. It was the same story in Russia. 
We have nothing to say in defence of the régime of the 
Tsar and his buieaucrats. It was often corrupt, inefficient, 
and oppressive. But the condition of Russia under the 
old régime was a positive paradise to what it is now under 
the tyranny of Lenin, Trotsky, and the Soviets. Curiously 
enough, liberty for the workers and the right to dispose 
of their own labour seem to be almost the first things 
abolished in Revolutions. 

The National Assembly in France passed a savage Aet 
against the formation of Unions, and passed it, incredible 
as it seems, without a single word of protest from extremists 
like Robespierre. What is more, when Robespierre was 
in power he made full use of the law against organized 
Labour. As a proof that this was no accident we may 
point to the admitted fact that Trade Unions are now 
regarded by the Russian Government as criminal associa- 
tions. No labourer is allowed to strike. If he does so he 
is shot, or drowned, or buried alive as rapidly as if he were 
a noble or an officer. Under a revolutionary iégime tle 
lot of the worker is slavery as well as starvation. In 
such circumstances is it any consolation to him to know 
that the miseries of the well-to-do equal his own ¢ Socialism 
or Syndicalism carried out by peaceful means 
the vote—may conceivably bring us a better State, 
the one thing that is certain is that this better State will 
never be achieved by violence and by coercing rather thau 
persuading the majority. 
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THE CAUSES OF UNREST. 

W* have dealt with the issue in hand, the issue of 

preventing the country from starving, and with the 
need for making it clear for all time that no section of the 
people shall be allowed to usurp the will of the majority 
and blackmail it into submission. But though this is the 
duty which lies nearest and must first be performed by 
the newspaper writer, we must look beyond and below 
our immediate dangers and difficulties. The foundation 
of our troubles, that which gives the temptation and 
opportunity for revolutionary action, that which causes 
the social and moral malaise of the country and makes 
revolution a possibility, is our economic disarray. What 
is troubling us, as it 1s troubling the whole world, is the 
change in values. That is the universal dissolvent. Men 
are granted nominal rises in wages which for the moment 
seem to satisfy them. They soon find, however, that 
these increases in pay are useless. As the price of their 
labour rises, so rises the price of almost all the things 
the labourer uses. The world of Labour is learning the 
great lesson that it is not by the nominal amount of wages 
that it can benefit. What men want is not a rise in money 


but a rise in the amount of food they can obtain for them-, 


selves and for their families, in the number of pairs of boots 
and suits of clothes procurable for them in the year—a 
rise, in fact, in the amount of all the material things they 
need for livelihood and enjoyment, for health and happi- 
ness. The diversion of human energy from the supply of 


the things mankind needs to pure destruction compelled 4 
resort to borrowing, to paper money, and to high taxation, 
and this, coupled with a low production and the necessary 
increased demand which goes with an unsettled state of 
society, has altered and upset all values. 


Hence universal 
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Worst of all, this upsetting of values impedes 
to the only remedy for the after effects of war 
pamely, increased production. We cannot get properly 
to work largely because our standard of values has so 
reatly altered. Men do not know how they stand or 
where they are economically. Therefore they fear to 
engage in that speculation, that looking to the trade of 
the future, which is as essential to plenty and prosperity 


unrest. 
resort 


as is peace. 

Now that high wages and high prices have been estab- 
Jished, it is very doubtful whether we shall be any better 
oft for another violent reduction of prices, even though 
that would theoretically be a change for the better. It 
may be laid down, indeed, that almost any system or 
almost any standard of prices is a good one as long as we 
can maintain it and let things adjust themselves to it. The 
danger is not so much in the high figures as in the fluctua- 
tions which make looking ahead in business impossible, 
or at the very best a violent gamble. Steadiness in values 
js what we nee‘l as the pathway to that increased production 
which alone can remedy the material evils of the world. 
We are very near a solution of our material troubles 
through increased production if the world only knew it, 
and could only be induced to attend to its main duty of 
more work and less waste. 

“Oh, for Heaven's sake stop theories and abstract 
reasoning, and tell us what we ought to do!” That is 
what we are sure many of our readers will be saying. We 
agree. But remember that we shall not do wise things 
unless we first think wisely, and thinking wisely is very 
apt to be called indulgence in useless abstractions when 
people are alarmed. We will give our practical suggestion. 
What we want just now is a Government who will insist 
upon steadfastness, who will neither rock the boat them- 
re'ves nor allow anybody else to rock it. If we could have 
our way, we should like to see done for the country what is 
often done with very good results in business. A firm gets 
into trouble, partly due to maladministration by the 
partners and partly from the force of circumstances. 
There are, however, plenty of assets, and any impartial 
man looking at the facts can sce that with due care and 
the practice of strict economy for a few years, the business 
can be re-established on a thoroughly sound basis. In 
such circumstances if a committee of sensible men are 
consulted they will probably say : ** Let the whole business 
for the time be handed over to Trustees who will ruthlessly 
cut down all unnecessary expenditure. By thinking only 
of efficiency and economy they will be able to pull the 
business round and put it in a satisfactory condition. 
But while this operation is in process there must be no 
attempt at speculation, no launching out into new expendi- 
ture, or giving this or that partner more Jeisure or a larger 
share of dividends. For a fixed period, say four or five 
years, everybody concerned in the undertaking will have 
to work harder and spend less. 
and the chief factory ought to be rebuilt, central 
heating put in, and all sorts of other improvements carried 
out, but these will all have to wait.” Following the 
analogy, if we could have our way, we should like to see 
a set of men installed as Ministers who would make it 
their business, not to carry out merely sensational forms of 
retrenchment, in which the chief thing desired is a personal 
triumph for this or that Minister or Party, but to prevent 
waste regardless of all external circumstances. 

That the thing can be carried out on the lines we have 
suggested has been proved in the case not only of busi- 
nesses but of nations. When we entered upon the military 


occupation of Egypt the country was in a condition both | 
| it is bound to grow worse. 


economically and socially which can only be described as 
appalling. Not only was Egypt burdened with a vast 
Debt, but the Army was in a state of mutiny and the 
Administration in ruins. Taxation was enormously high : 
Alexandria, the chief commercial city, had Leen well-nigh 
destroyed by the insurgents; and many of the much- 
boasted public works, such as the Barrage, were found to 
he worthless. A more hopeless situation than that which 


confronted Lord Cromer when he virtually took over the | 


‘ . . 

Government can hardly be imagined. He was exactly 
in the position of a trustee put in to try to bring a ruined 
business round. Yet. owing to the fact that he was given 


a@ free hand and that he was a wise and far-seeing man, | And here let us say 





It may be that the office | 





! same they exist and are at 


he was able in a very few years to reach a state of 
equilibrium, and at the end of his fifteen years’ work he 
left Egvpt by far the most prosperous of Eastern countries, 
and for its size one of the most prosperous countries in 
the world. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing in Lord Cromer’s 
administration was that there was nothing new or sensa- 
tional about it, no patent political contrivances or wonderful 
discoveries. The British Agent-General merely went on 
the sound principle that a country like a man must keep 
its word, pay its debts, and build up its credit. Above 
all, it must take nothing more from the pockets of the 
people by wav of taxation than is absolutely necessary to 
maintain civilized conditions, keep order, and pay the 
interest on the National Debt. 

Probably our plan of a Ministry of National Trustees 
appointed with the single policy of getting the nation 
financially straight again will be regarded as Utopian. 
Possibly itis. At the same time we feel sure that the sugges- 
tion is not without its use. It sets up a standard towards 
which we ought to work. For the next few years, the 
nearer tlhe Government can assimilate themselves to a 
Government of Trustees, put in to re-establish the nation’s 
business, the nearer they will be to the Administration 


| which the circumstances of the case demand. 





A LESSON OF HISTORY, 


I].—THE ANALOGY. 

] EADERS of what we wrote last week in regard to 
the genesis of the French Revolution may perhaps 

say: ‘* But what has all this got to do with us? The con- 
ditions are quite different, and could not possibly be 
reproduced in this country. Even at this moment, and 
when we are in the midst of a great Labour crisis, sane 
men must realize that the Railway Strike is only a pecu- 
liarly bitter dispute over wages, and not a scene or act 
in the Drama of Revolution.” We are not so sure. No 
doubt the conditions are very different, for there is never 
an exact analogy in history. At the same time, since in 
such matters we want to be absolutely sure of avoiding 
all danger, we must confess that there is more similarity 
in the conditions than appears at first sight, and a good 
deal more than is at all pleasant. To begin with, 
and leaving the strike out of consideration, though 
we have not got famine, or any real risk of famine, or of 
bankruptey (which, by the way, was one of the chief 
bogies of the Revolution, though aS events proved Franc 
Was in no sense bankrupt but only financially mismanaged), 
we have got extreme unrest, and that unrest is largely 
based upon the fear of famine and of national bankruptcy, 
a fear strong enough indeed to make able and moderate 
men like Mr, Clynes talk about the need of a levy on capital 
a remedy which, if put into practice, would very soon 
produce the national bankruptcy which it was intended 
to avoid. This unrest is no doubt natural after the great 
sacrifices endured by the nation, and in the extraordinary 
conditions under which we are living—i.e., of soaring 
prices and little production, and the incredible belief 
that somehow everybody is to get more by everybody 
producing less, and of our gaining our subsistence, not even 
by taking in each other’s washing, but merely by not doing 
either our own or anybody else's! But though of course 
this unrest is real, it has not yet affected the majority 
of the population or made them politically demented. 
The great mass of Englishmen deprecate the unrest and 
view it with alarm, and would, above all things, like to 
But there it is, and if not properly handled 
What is more, it is a standing 


be free of it. 


teniptation to the conspirator. 
And now comes the most threatening fact of all. It 
is clear that, as in the French Revolution, certain men 
have been excited by the temptations offered by this 
unrest They see such an opportunity for carrying out 
their plans as never existed before and may never exist 
again in a country naturally so stable as Britain. Our 
conspirac ies are, of course, different from those which took 
place a hundred and thirty years ago in France, but all the 
work, and on roughly the same 

as a rule, inspired with much less virulence. 


that we use the word “conspiracy 


lines, though, 
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both for movements which are bad in themselves and for 
others which are honestif deluded. Remember, “ conspiracy” 
in its origin means a working together of a body of people 
for a particular object, be that object good or bad. In 
any case the conspiracies we mean are attempts by any 
possible means, legal or illegal, legitimate or illegitimate, 
to establish political conditions in this country which please 
the conspirators either on intellectual or, we might almost 
say, spiritual grounds, or for the furtherance of personal 
or class interests. 


The first and most dangerous of these conspiracies 
is that of the Russian or International Anarchists ; 
i.e., the Bolsheviks. Sane and moderate people here are 
always inclined to pooh-pooh the notion of foreign con- 
spiracy, and no doubt in old days they were perfectly 
right and safe in doing so. Members of the ‘‘ International”’ 
and of similar conspiracies could no more set fire to English 
public opinion than you can set fire to damp heather. 
Nowadays, however, the conditions are different. In 
Russia the remains of a powerful and rich, if corrupt and 
senile, Empire are in the hands of International Anarchists. 
These men fully realize that their power in Russia cannot 
long be maintained unless they can convert the rest of 
Europe. Many of them no doubt honestly desire 
to pass on the torch of Anarchy as a precious gift 
to the rest of the world. In other words, they are rich 
enough, fanatical enough, and have a sufficient instinct of 
self-preservation in them to believe that they can and must 
practise propaganda in Europe, and above all in Britaia. 
The Anarchists of Petrograd feel just as strongly as did those 
of Potsdam that in the long run Britain is the enemy. 
If she can be Bolshevized the conquest of the rest of the 
Continent will be easy. Accordingly tremendous efforts 
are being made in this country to get hold of the working 
classes. That of course is bound to be a complete failure, 
and probably Messrs. Lenin and Trotsky and Chicherin, 
or whoever is top dog now in Russia, know it. But they 
know also that there are a good many people to be bought 
or bamboozled here, and thatif they can only get a sufficient 
number of people on their side, their instruments may 
bounce and bluff and panic-strike the nation into revolution. 
We do not hesitate to say that at this moment there are 
thousands of British working men who without knowing 
it are reading and heeding newspapers and pamphlets 
kept going by Bolshevik money, though no doubt by 
Bolshevik money which is three degrees distant, and run 
by and paid for by Bolshevik agitators and organizers, also 
three or four degrees removed from the rouble which, 
in spite of its vast depreciation, is when it leaves Russia 
in millions still translatable into thousands here. But, 
besides the large groups of men who are being unwittingly 
pulled by Bolshevik strings, there are of course others 
who know exactly what they are doing and where the money 
and the orders come from. ‘Some of these men no doubt 
are cynical hirelings, but others again are genuine fanatics, 
and think it no shame to take money from Russian com- 
rades, even though they probably would not have the 
courage to announce the fact on a popular platform and 
risk the consequences, 

Next to the foreign Bolshevik conspiracy there is a 
genuine native Socialist conspiracy, though a conspiracy 
—perhaps we ought here in fairness to call it movement— 
run by convinced Socialists. The Fabians, who thirty years 
ago determined that they would shunt the Trade Union 
movement on to Socialist lines, now see in the social and 

olitical unrest caused by the war a magnificent opportunity 
or shunting the nation itself on to Socialist lines. These 





| Government. 


a 
of the visionary Socialist with those of the most sordid 
of what we may call the revolutionists of plunder 
Alongside the Sinn Fein movement, and in alliance 
with it for the time, is one of the most dangerous con. 
spiracies of all, though it is difficult to name it Without 
incurring the risk of being called “ persons of obscurantis¢ 
prejudices.” We mean the conspiracy of the Roman ex. 
tremists, not only in Ireland, though there are many of 
them there, but all over Europe—a conspiracy which jg 
closely allied to that of our old German enemies. The 
ordinary English Roman Catholic has of course absolute! y 
nothing to do with this conspiracy, and is indeed intensely 
averse from it, but it exists nevertheless. A proof of that 
existence may be found in Mr. de Valera’s unguarded words 
when he said that he and his were naturally the allies of Ger- 
many because the Germans would restore the temporal power 
of the Papacy. There are still many advocates re that 
extreme Vaticanism, and they all instinctively hate 
Britain as opposed to restoration of the Papal States 
Therefore, though this we admit will sound far-fetched 
to most readers, the political Jesuit, the political Ultra- 
montane, and the political Vaticanist are all working to 
overthrow this country. It is a hopeless little conspiracy? 
It may be, but all the same it has a certain weight and a 
certain influence. Wlien we see persons like Dr. Clifford 
and newspapers like the Daily News, owned by Radical 
Quakers, joining with Roman Catholic extremists to 
strip the Protestants of North-East Ulster of all protection, 
the engineers of unrest may well, from the artistic point 
of view, be proud of their work. 

Yet another conspiracy is that of certain restless sections 
of organized Labour to introduce direct action or “the 
hold-up of the State’ as a substitute for the ballot-box 
in the work of government. We are not to be ruled by 
votes but by the necessity of having coal won for us, railway 
trains run, and bread baked. The nation is to shape its 
policy, not on the will of the majority, but on the necessity 
of getting miners, stokers,and bakers to work for the com 
munity. The fallacy upon which this policy rests is evident 
enough, but nevertheless the conspiracy is a very flourishing 
one, and a very potent one for a people some of whom 
are, unfortunately, inclined to be ruled by panic and 
entirely unable to give the good old British answer to 
the blackmailer, ‘““ You be d——d!” Lastly come the 
Syndicalists and Guild Socialists, who wish to shunt us 
back on to the siding of the Mediaeval Guilds, just as the 
Fabians willed to shunt the Trade Unions on to Fabian lines. 

(T'o be concluded.) 





THE PROBLEM OF FIUME. 


\IGNOR D’ANNUNZIO’S adventure at Fiume is 
hI causing the Italian Government and the Allies 
some anxious moments. The poet took possession of 
the Istrian port on September 12th, and there he remains, 
despite all the exhortations and the warnings of bis 
He announces that Fiume and must 


is 


| remain reunited to Italy, whatever the Allied Conference 


may decide, and that he and his followers will resist to the 


| death any attempt to transfer Fiume to the Croats. Signor 
|d’Annunzio admits that he contrived this enterprise by 


| promoting a mutiny in the Italian Army. 


men and women of course hate and dread the Anarchist | 


revolutionaries beyond words, but at the same time they 
cannot resist the temptation of, to a certain extent, en- 
couraging and fomenting any signs of unrest which will 

roduce the revolutionary atmosphere, for out of that they 
fold they can alone get aahtion. Did not Madame Roland 
work with Danton? Just as in the French Revolution, 
our antagonistic conspiracies have a certain inter-sympath 
on the old Jacobite principle of ‘ Box it about and it will 
come to ourselves.” 

Another conspiracy which is openly and confessedly 
making Britain’s restless condition its opportunity is 
the Sinn Fein movement, a movement which combines 
the interests of the international atheist and those 


| motives may be admirable. 





The officers and 
men who went with him to Fiume were all Regular troops, 
and they were joined by the regiments in garrison at Fiume 
and by the crews of the Italian warships in the port. He 
is proud of his achievement, but he has struck a heavy 
blow at the discipline of the Italian Army and Navy. His 
His patriotic enthusiasm is 
doubtless sincere. Yet he has put himself and his followers 
in the wrong, and he has done an ill turn to his country and 
to the Allied cause. The “ Jameson Raid,” as its authors 
lived to recognize, was a grave political blunder, which 
gave new force to the Boer reactionaries against whom the 
raid was directed, and which seriously hampered British 
statesmen in dealing with the Transvaal. Signor d’Annun- 
zio’s expedition to Fiume is a mistake, like the “ Jameson 
Raid,” since it gives Italy’s opponents an opportunity of 
casting suspicion on her good faith, and of prejudicing her 
in the eyes of the Allied diplomatists and peoples. The 
Italian Press has been denouncing the Southern Slavs for 
their forcible occupation of Klagenfurt in defiance of the 
orders of the Peace Conference. Signor d’Annunzio has 
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‘ and would also give the Southern Slavs all that they needed. 
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now laid his country open to a similar reproach by forcibly 
occupying Fiume, though it is fair to add that the Southern 
Slav Government, and not private adventurers, were 
responsible for the Klagenfurt incident, which has now 
been settled. The Southern Slav partisans naturally 
make the most of the Fiume affair, and urge with some 
force that the Peace Conference cannot allow itself to be 
defied by a private Italian citizen, however great his 
reputation may be in the literary world. Moreover, 
Signor d’Annunzio, not content with defying the thunder- 
balte of Paris, has given a political turn to his adventure. 
Signor Nitti, the new Italian Premier, obtained a clear 
majority for his policy in the Chamber on Sunday last. 
But Signor d’Annunzio, entrenched at Fiume, says, after 
the manner of the Northcliffe Press, that “ Signor Nitti 
must go,” and hints plainly that he will not leave Fiume 
at the order of the Premier of whom the Chamber approves. 
Italian domestic politics do not concern us, except in so far 
as they illustrate the extreme difficulty of the position in 
which Signor Nitti and his Foreign Minister, Signor Tittoni, 
now find themselves. They are responsible to the Allies for 
the conduct of Signor d’Annunzio, but they do not know 
how to restrain him. They nightly hesitate to use force, 
not least because they know that every Italian patriot in 
his heart sympathizes with Signor d’Annunzio’s object, 
though not with his violent methods. 


The Fiume adventure is all the more to be regretted 
because it was quite unnecessary. There was good reason 
to suppose that the Peace Conference was about to recognize 
ltaly’s claim to the town, as distinct from the port, which 
was to be placed under the supervision of the League of 
Nations for the protection of Southern Slav trade. It 
was believed that both Italy and America would agree to 
this compromise, which might satisfy Italian sentiment, 


But just as these delicate negotiations appeared to be 
reaching a satisfactory conclusion, Signor d’Annunzio 
spoilt them by seizing Fiume on his own account. Yet 
the Italian claim to Fiume does not need to be supported 
by violence. It rests on solid historical and racial — 
Fiume is unquestionably an Italian town, inhabited mainly 
by Italians, and, like Trieste or Trento, it has always 
formed part of Italy in the national sense, though it has 
long been ruled by Germans or Magyars. The natural 
frontiers of Italy on the north-east are the Alps from the 
Brenner to the coast near Fiume. The Peace Conference 
las recognized these frontiers in their whole extent except 
in the immediate vicinity of Fiume. It has accepted as 
unavoidable the inclusion of a small German-speakin 
population within the new Italian Alpine frontier neath 
of Trento, but it has displayed a curious reluctance to admit 
as equally inevitable the inclusion of some Slavs within the 
Italian Alpine frontier where it touches the Adriatic. The 
Italians of course have been quick to notice and to resent 
this inconsistency. Why, they ask, should France recover 
the whole of Alsace with its many German-speaking 
inhabitants while Italy is to be denied the possession 
of a genuine Italian town like Fiume because some Slavs 
live round about it? They recall the ninth of President 
Wilson’s ‘‘ Fourteen Points ’’—that “a readjustment of 
the frontiers of Italy should be effected along clearly 
recognizable lines of nationality "—and they wonder why 
Fiume should be treated as an exception on the alleged 
ground that it is the only maritime outlet for the commerce 
of the Southern Slavs. Of course Fiume is not the only 
port which the Southern Slavs have used or could use, nor 
is there any reason to suppose that the Italians in Fiume 
would be so foolish as to place obstacles in the way of 
Southern Slav trade through their port. On the contrary, 
it would be to their interest to attract as much of that 
trade as possible from competing ports further south. 
Great Britain and France are bound to Italy by the Treaty 
of London of 1915, and cannot repudiate its obligations 
without Italy’s consent. That Treaty did not assign 
Fiume to Italy, but it did assign to her large portions of 
-Dalmatia. If, as seems probable, Italy is prepared to 
limit her Dalmatian claims, which are disputable, on 
condition that she receives Fiume, her claim to which is 
far stronger in every way, Great Britain and France must 
necessarily support the proposal. But until Italy releases 


invaluable assistance in the war, we are in honour bound 
to uphold it. 


Great Britain and France do not regard 
Treaties as scraps of paper. 

The task of the British and French diplomatists is to 
bring America, Italy, and the Southern Slavs into accord 


over this matter. It was not an easy task, but Signor 


d’Annunzio has made it far harder. He has poured oil 
on the flames of the racial passions on both sides of the 
Italian Alps, and he has given an opportunity to those 
well-meaning but unimaginative people who would settle 
the matter by disregarding the feclings of both the Italians 
and the South Slavs. We must never forget that Italy 
regards her neighbours from a different standpoint from 
ours. When we think of the South Slavs, we think of 
the heroic Serbians who fought on our side throughout 
the war, who were the first to suffer, and who took the lead 
in the brilliant Macedonian offensive which put Bulgaria 
out of the war and marked the beginning of the end. 
But when an Italian thinks of the South Slavs, he sees only 
the Croats, the historic oppressors of Italians up to 1866 
in Italy as we have known it and since then in unredeemed 
Italy, who fought most obstinately for the Hapsburgs 
up to the very last days of the war, and who tried to prevent 
the Austrian Navy from falling into Italian hands. We 
hope and believe that the Croats, now that they are freed 
from the German rulers who for generations deliberately 
stirred up their worst passions against their Italian fellow- 
subjects, will outgrow these traditional enmities, and become 
good Europeans like the Serbians with whom they have now 
combined. But it would be unnatural to expect the Italians 
to rid themselves all at once of their old prejudice against 
the Croats, simply because they deserted the Hapsburg 
cause when it was lost. This is the reason why Signor 
d’Annunzio’s nationalist campaign ee behalf of Fiuma 
has won such applause in Italy. Very few Italians cherish 
designs that could be called “* Imperialistic ” in the sense 
of aggressive, but very many Italians have been taught 
from their childhood to think of the Croats as unpleasant 
~—_ against whom Italy needs a strong defensible frontier. 
‘evertheless, from the European standpoint, these racial 
feuds must be discouraged as much as possible, and the 
sooner Signor d’Annunzio leaves the field clear to tho 
diplomatists, the better it will be for Italy and for the 
League of Nations. Signor d’Annunzio regards himself 
as a follower of Garibaldi. But that great man was far 
less admirable when in 1862, in flat defiance of his King 
and Government, he marched on the Papal States with the 
war-cry of ‘ Rome or death ” than when, four years later, 
he stopped his victorious march on Trento at the order 
of General La Marmora. Garibaldi’s famous reply, 
“ Ubbidisco”’ (I obey), to the Commander-in-Chief on 
that occasion showed greater bravery and greater patriotism 
than he had displayed at Aspromonte when he had forced 
Italian troops to fire on his “‘ Red Shirts” and constrain 
him to abandon the march on Rome. Signor d’Annunzio 
would do weil to imitate Garibaldi at his best, and to 
abandon an enterprise which is doing Italy more harm 
than good. 








BACK TO WORK. 

ITH sighs of regret or relief, the holiday-makers have 
returned to harness. ‘The many are sorry, the few 

are glad. Among those who work for their living, some live for 
their work ; but for most people work is the price of leisure— 
of a nice home to sleep in, of a wife at ease, of happy Saturdays 
and Sundays away from the stir of the City, and of a twelfth 
part of every year spent in complete freedom. The ordinary 
man is surprised when he hears some one say that he would 
like to die in harness. The wish seems to most of us to be an 
unnatural one; but it is not uncommonly and quite sincerely 
expressed, Indeed, there are a few professional men who can 
hardly be said to enjoy a holiday at all. They look upon any 
prolonged period of leisure as a species of doctor’s stuff which 
must be taken now and again by men who desire to keep their 
energies and power of application to the end. They ask 
nothing of a holiday but health. They ask it of the air, the 
water, and the prospect; they seek it in rest, in exercise, and 
in novelty ; and having got it, they thank God that they need 
pursue it no longer, and want no more of these delights than 
can be supplied by ticket. An occasional play, a few hours 





vs from the baryain made in 1915, in return for her 





spent in a suburban garden, furnish all the change and recreation 
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they wish for as a relish to nine or ten hours a day of solid hard 
work. Such workers see the end of the summer outing which 
they conceive necessary to the keeping up of their strength with 
real joy. Home is sweet to us all, but most sweet to them. It 
js the symbol of the habitual, and the habitual means work. 
They belong to the class who can afford the sort of home 
they wish for and cannot afford to be much out of it. They 
are home birds, par excellence. Their household gods smile 
upon them and tell of the diversions of a full day and the cessa- 
tion of the conscious effort after enjoyment and the irksome 
occupation of filling in time. Without toil the world would 
scem strange to them. Work is the very essence of the familiar, 
of all that home stands for, and without it they do not care to 
live. All this of course is a matter of temperament and 
circumstance, though the work-lover may be tempted, as we 
all may be, to make a virtue of it. It may—it very rarely 
dces—develop in him the pride which destroys character, 
and make him regard grind as a synonym for grit. Asa 
rule, however, the type of man we have been describing is not 
a vain man, and even looks upon his passion for work as a proof 
of his own mediocrity. He has, he knows, no craving for adven- 
ture in any field, and an Englishman is apt to be a little ashamed 
of contentment. He is often touchingly willing to accord to 
his sons the distractions he never wanted, and to excuse in his 
neighbours an appetite for pleasure which he has never felt. 
He is a humdrum person, he acknowledges to himself, and few 
men wish for a humdrum son, unless they already have one who is 
“a bad lot.” Of course it cannot be maintained that all men who 


resent the necessity of a holiday belong to this type. There 
are feverish workers whose cagerness in harness cannot be 
curbed, But these inspired workers are as rare as men 


of genius. Indeed they have a sort of genius, and it is to them 
that the witticism which declares genius to be nothing but the 
power of taking pains owes such credence as it has obtained. 
Ordinary men are deceived by the warmth of their admiration. 


They watch them removing mountains and credit them with | 


supernatural gifts. 

Apart from this super-energized group of men, there pours 
back into the workaday world the crowd whcm duty alone 
spurs to toil, who cast many lingering looks behind them, 
and who not only do not want to die in harness but hope to be 
able to spend a long afternoon at leisure when they have finally 
put it off. No very rich men and no very poor men want to 
die working. The poor labourer may desive death rather than 
the workhouse, but that is another matter. He regards work 
as a means of independence ; he does not hope to continue it 
till he is old for its own sake. For one reason, very few poor 
men have opportunity to slake their natural thirst for leisure 
before old age overtakes them. The hand-worker, whatever 
his temperament, is likely to be overdone. Even if his daily 
work is easy, the fact that until very lately vast numbers of 
men did not get a consecutive week's idleness year in, year out, 
from twenty to sixty (unless indeed we count as a holiday 
occasional wecks of idleness and anxiety due to illness or ** out- 
of-work ”’), tells its own tale. A hand-worker’s wish for leisure 
‘is a physical thing, and becomes of the nature of a passion— 
a passion which is liable, like other passions, to become now 
and then too strong for his reason. The end of a short holiday, 
if it is a real holiday, means to him a return to severe self-control. 
[It means he must, as it were, put down his glass half emptied, 
his pipe still full, must get up before he has had his sleep out, 
start again while he is still out of breath. Small wonder 











there come a time when he will not return till he has had his | 
| grimness and monotony of the last few years. 


fill of slackness; no wonder at all if his sense of duty, sufficient 
to make him undertake his job, is insufficient at first to make 
him put his back into it. 

The temperament which makes work a delight, 
common in any class, is rarest, 


not very 
we think, among the rich. The 
people usually spoken of as the leisured class often work very 
hard, because they are as liable to moral and religious influence, 
and as open to the temptation of power and advancement, as 
any one else. They work for an end, however, and not very 
often for work’s sake. They do not desire to dic in harness. 
They are able to fill their leisure with such joys as human nature 
cannot fail to covet. We do not mean such pleasures as appeal 
to worthless men. The worthless men in any class are in a 
tiny Leisure to a rich man need never mean laziness, 
A poor man may have nothing to do with his off-time but 
“slack” in it. Not so the man of wealth. He can take his 
wisure in the sweat of his brow—he generally does. All the 


minority. 


rc 
mimic labour of the sportsman offers itself to his hand. Accord. 


ing to his taste, he can hunt as hard as his savage ancestor 
hunted for his living, toil wpon the sea as the fisherman toils, 
taste enough danger to suggest the sweets of duty, walk after a 
ball as far as the postman walks after his living, read with the 
philosopher, paint with the artist—in fact, do work enough 
with brain or body to give him an appetite, without ever feeling 
an anxiety lest he should be unable to satisfy it. Such a man 
cannot crave for harness, for the routine and discipline of pro- 
fessional work. As well ask an Exmoor pony to put himself into 
the shafts and signiiy his wish to live and die in them. He may 
prefer work to constant confinement in a stable, but he must 
look on his choice as a choice of evils. 

The majority of men who are neither rich nor poor, who make 
up what we call the great middle class, taste during their holiday 
at least some of the rich man’s pleasures. They like them very 
much, they would like more of them, and the beginning of their 
working year is to them a time of effort and of self-suppression, 
Harness chafes when it is first resumed in most cases. Perhaps 
a man, unless he has that supernatural energy, the substitute 
for genius, to which we have alluded, lacks something if he js 
tame enough to prefer it to freedom. The men who come back 
with a sigh of relief are not those of the highest spirit. For all 
that, we think they are the most to be envied. Since constant 
work is the lot of ninety-nine-hundredths of the human race, 
he is luckiest who likes it best ; but there 
inhuman about him. He is to the thinking 
almost too far removed from Adam. 


is something a little 
of the ordinary man 





A HOLIDAY CRUISE. 


A* any rate that’s how it is labelled in the daily papers, 
d and they ought to know. It suggests that His Majesty's 
ships, wreathed in roses, with the ship’s company dancing the 
Jazz on the quarter-deck and free beer flowing on the fo’e’s'le, 
proceed slowly from place to place in the sunshine of a September 
day. 

Now I don’t want to crab the show and display myself as 
a middle-aged pessimist, but the truth will out. We are lying 
this minute some distance off the pier of a well-known seaside 
resort with a pea-soup fog all round us and visibility reduced 
to the end of our noses. Certainly one of our ship's boats 
had a holiday cruise last night all on her own, as she fetched up 
eight miles down the coast in her effort to reach the ship, and 
it would have been unwise to mention joy-cruises to the occupants 
of that boat as they turned into their hammocks, cold and wet, 
at 3 a.m. this morning. 

It is a thing worthy of note that the cruise any other squadron 
is going is always the one we should like to have gone, and 
vice versd ; if you were in the ward-rooms of the ships of the other 
squadron, you would have heard that our particular cruise 
was the only one they ever really hankered after. Still, away 
with melancholy. Don’t let us get into the position of the tired 
excursionist mother at Weymouth who, on her child complaining 
that he was tired, lifted him a neatly executed smack under the 
left ear and remarked; ‘Take that for not enjoying of yerself.” 

It must be confessed that, 
gloriously sunny. The ship 


whatever to-day is, yesterday was 
was open to visitors, a treat we 
had not experienced, except at Southend, since pre-war days. 
To any of those who think that I am using the word ~ treat” 
sarcastically, [ would say that, however tired of open days we 
used to get before the war, it is very different now and a great 
pleasure to see the crowds of visitors all over the ship, after the 


At 1.30 yesterday we had about 500 people pouring on board 
from the tug, and the fun began. 
like this: From the vantage-point of an upper deck the officers 
and men watch the visitors arrive. The snotties are generally 
the first to get going. ‘Two fair visions in white with no attendant 
mother are spotted standing on the quarter-deck looking rather 
Two young gentlemen slip down the ladder, 
execute a flanking movement round a turret, and with a courteous 
salute and brazen mien address the ladies with: ‘Would you 
care to look round the ship ?’’ General satisfaction, smiles, 
coyness, and the rest of the female heavy 


The procedure is something 


vaguely round. 


gun-fire is brought 


| into action, and off they go to probe the depths of the engine- 


and boiler-rooms, the heights of the conning-tower and bridges. 
Perchance, sometimes, a dragon is in attendance on the 
this does not daunt the unabashed 


but 
Yesterday I was witness of a strategic movement that spoke 


fairies, gun-room. 
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well for the future success of the two gentlemen concerned. 
A mother with two fair daughters caught the eyes of these two 
ornaments of the gun-room who, sizing up the field of action | 
in a comprehensive glance, advanced to the attack with the | 
usual formula of a look round the ship. It would be a foolish 
man who thought that mother was included in the invitation. 
The Chaplain, standing near, unwitting of his share in the exploit, 
was petrified on being included in the party with a wave of the 
hand and the remark: “ And I’m sure our Chaplain would 
be delighted to show your mother the chapel.” An enraged | numbers of independent and, if possible, trained observers in 
but outwardly smiling padre found himself attached to an | different parts of the country whose reports he can collate and 
elderly lady from West Hampstead for the rest of the afternoon, | COMPare, so the student of child psychology needs innumer- 
while later on from the interior of the gun-room came shrieks able reports upon normal individuals before he has any 
of pleasure from the party gathered therein enjoying tea. 
“Such is life,” as a seaman friend of mine, who was an enthu- | pesotions of mind and body, upon the edee of which we seem 
siastic leave-breaker, used to remark every time he found | {9 po. ; ; 
himself on the mat. These intricate problems are probably best studied i 
Of course, there is not much privacy in the ship when the | least complex normal subjecis we can find—in children and 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
a 
INFANT PSYCHOLOGY. 
(To tHe Eviror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Miss Margaret Drummond in her book, The Dawn of 
Mind, which you reviewed about a year ago, remarks that the 


study of child psychology has been much hampered by a lack 


of “ reported cases. 
Just as the research worker in meteorology must have 


chance of making one of those discoveries as to the causes 
Which shape character, or the mysterious relations and 


1 the 


crowd is on board,as our surgeon found to his cost yesterday. | primitive peoples—the study of abnormal individuals often 
On going to his cabin for a siesta about 2 p.m. he found it occupied | proving misleading. For instance, critics of some aspects of 
by a stout lady and three children who beamed on him with Mme. Montessori’s methods of education trace the faults 9! 
. ‘ : ; , : stress and of sequence j ys xj j , ie i 
manifest pleasure. He suggested that it was his cabin, but the ress and of sequence which they say exist in her theories oi 
lady replied with apparent justice that the ship was open to pedagogics, to the fact that her method with normal childres 
= ae P : : of between, say, three and six is based, not upon a_pre- 
sightseers. The surgeon, murmuring something about private 


- : liminary study of normal infants and children under three 
apartments, retired from the unequal contest and sought a years, but upon work done with different grades of mentally 
deficient children. 

When in the normal child does laughter first appear 2 What 


knowledge of the difference 


ward-room armchair, where he was disturbed every five minutes 
by people walking through and only stopping to gaze at him in 
his chair and remark: “’Erc’s one of *em asleep.” All this time 
the men, too, have been taking their share of entertainment 
by picking out the nicest-looking parties for a personally 
conducted tour, and there is much squealing and giggling as 
the parties adventure the various ladders leading to the 


is the first manifestation of a 
between subjective and objective 2 When do babies begin to 
play and when to pretend? When does the child first know 
fear, and will it be of the dark or of some tangible object ? All 


these and the hundred other questions which they suggest have 
been answered glibly enough in the past—even by men of 
science like Darwin—after observing a single child. But the 


research worker has now awakened to the fact that this is mot 


heights. 

The youngsters are the most fascinating of all the ship visitors. 
Did any one ever examine a ship with the same minuteness ? | , very scientific mode of procedure. 
Useless it is to tell them that that ladder only leads to a dead Though unfortunately not a trained observer, I kepl care- 
end quite uninteresting. They must go to prove you right | ful notes of my daughter’s mental progress week by week Lill 
or wrong. I struggled with parties of them round the ship, | she was six months old. Aiter that 1 was unfortunately for 
and they gave me all the exercise I needed for a week. The | some time too busy to keep up the practice. I have now tried 
“survey ” of her upon the lines laid down hy Mivs 


questions came at me as if discharged from a quick-firer. Ex- | to make a 


° e ° ° ° . . »xiracts . " sults , r se > 6 
planations which I, in my old-fashioned way, considered suitable Drummond- extracts from the re ult s may serve to amu 
your readers. To the scientific the triviality ef the record will 


for their years were brushed aside and intricate explanations | > 
| neal no apology.—I am, Sir, &e., Mary Rei. 
demanded. I nearly broke my heart over the paravanes and | ad : 
the range-finder. Their chief joy was Admiral von Reuter’s | BARBARA ANNE 
f : a . | Ah \ NNT 
barge, which we picked up at the scuttling at Scapa and carry | 9 . oft chi eioght 23 1 th 2 
| pa . a ~ “ | Age 1 year 2 months, height 2 ft. 74 in., weight 25 1b., teeth 7. 
on our boat deck. They had to climb inside the cabin and the An account of Barbara’s activities between 8 and 9.15 this 


engine-room, to twist the wheel, to sit on every seat, in short to | morning shall serve as a preface to this ‘‘ General Survey.” 
examine every cranny. Next time I shall take round a party At eight o’clock she was brought to my reom. I was just 


° e “ p » shins "Ags S " ‘ hee ‘ery Crass « » 7. F wher 

of octogenarian men of science. They would be easier to | finishing dressing. She had heen very ero ince 7.15, when 

a ES . she woke, her Nanny said. But she has only just finished 
explain things to. . 


cutting her seventh tooth, and she has already started on 

Une of the best parties [ have taken round so far was a another, so her right to an occasional fit of the spleen and 
crowd of wounded soldiers. They were the cheeriest of people. | the vapours is unquestionable, However, the “ducks "—all 
birds are ducks—on my wallpaper were soothing, and so were 
my scarlet bedroom slippers. Ifler hands were cold, so she was 
taken to the kitchen te warm them. There, I understand, she 
made herself very agreeable to the assembly. At five minutes 
past eight she came to the dining-rcom. Her high chair is in 
London, so she has a highish armehair with a fat cushion in it. 
SER ae : rer ‘ In this chair she was set, her bib put on, and I decapitated 
attentively to a chief-stoker explaining the various gadgets. her egg for her. Nanny went to “as ot Maids aan an 
How he got down only himself and his two mates could explain. | the rest of the family was here to-day, so Barbara and I were 
They all seemed to take it as a matter of course, so I did not | alone. She did not eat very much egg, but preferred toast and 
butter. My happiness was only a little clouded by her refusa! 
to be fed with it. She would hold the strips of toast herself, 
and contrived to smear her clothes and mine liberally with the 
butter. She drinks very tidily now, not spilling a drop. 

Iler breakfast over, and her paws wiped more or less clean, 
the next ten minutes were spent in alternately scrambling 
down off her chair or my knee and demanding with an angelic 
him and asked whether he ; ns : smile and the word “* Up! ” to be taken up again— the occasions 
, asked whether he wanted me to take him round again. | for these journeys being generally (a) that she saw a crumb 
He looked at ime in surprise, and I wilted away when I saw that | or an envelope or some other object of interest on the floor, 
rate the “ buckans’"’ (but 


The more battered they were the more they enjoyed themselves. 
There was one fellow there minus a leg, and he started operations 
by hobbling up a very stiff gangway from the tug to us; but 
this was only a taste of his powers. The next place I found 
him in was the boiler-room in the bowels of the ship, listening 


dare show any surprise. The nurses, too, were splendid. They 
enjoyed every minute, climbing everywhere, and these ships want 
a bit of climbing. Another among the wounded men tickled 
me immensely. He had been on board with his wife the previous 
day among the ordinary sightscers and I had taken them round. 
When he came on board again with this party, | went up to 


this was no amateur now—he had taken his place among the | #nd (b) that she wanted to investig Kk 
uuthorities. He replied coldly and firmly: “ No, thank you, hag my coat or to have a better view of something on the 
Sir; I'm takin’ a party round meself.” I stifled my mirth and | gc le going to take her out into the garden when I remem- 
retreated behind a turret. I remembered it had taken me two | bered that L'd left my watch upstairs. Leaving Barbara in a 
months to learn my way akout this huge box of tricks, and I | safish place on the floor, L ran up for it. I heard little protest 
no longer wondered why the British Army had been proved ing remarks and the sound of rapid crawling. When I got 
invincible ~ . down again she was <¢ ming through the door after me. (1 
‘See gEreN ; . | fancy she is not so much afraid of being alone as bored hy it.) 
am going to tura in now. I have negotiated more ladders | She looked up when she saw me, but seemed preoccupied. 
to-day than I have in the last year. We have got two and a half came to the foot of the stairs and stood by her. She looked 
more weeks of this holiday « ruise, and they tell me we have been — . the —- om and then up to the staircase, and 
miet ox oad : J . y = vegan to crawl upstairs al a great rate. 
reli what we are going to be. I wonder te — . Near the top the stairs turn. and s! eg { int Tift ul 
site ISH. by taking the inner curve. L moved her unostentatious-ly tw 
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the broader part. She was very intent and made good head- 
way after that, and soon reached the landing, whence she 
was much amused to look down at me. She sat on the floor 
and pulled my hair through the banisters. She then called my 
attention to the “dueks ”’ on the wallpaper. She poked her 
feet through the banisters, and we played at my trying to bite 
them. She hasn’t munch idea of pulling them away quickly as 
yet. 
"After about five minutes she decided to go on, and crawled 
along the passage till a choice between turning along to the 
nursery or to my room presented itself. She considered a 
little and then went to my room. I gave her several small 
boxes and a brightly patterned silk handkerchief which she 
had not seen for some time. She was very much pleased with 
it, waved it about, and I think tried to put it on. At least 
she went through a series of rather ineffectual movements, 
which seemed aimed at tucking it under her chin or putting 
it round her neck. 

i had begun to cut out some curtains. Presently the two 
housemaids (great friends of Barbara’s) came in. She watched 
them and talked (inarticulately) to them for about five 
minutes, when they went away. Then she crawled under my 
kneehole dressing-table. I told her to be careful of her head. She 
looked at me wisely, and was—with occasional lapses into 
absent-mindedness—very careful, finvlly emerging with the 
ulmost precaution. I went on with my cutting out, and she 
took no notice of me. She then sat on the floor, making incoin- 
prehensible remarks to herseli, pointing to the ceiling and the 
tops of the windows. She noticed the wallpaper again, and 
said “Duck !” several times. ‘Then she half turned and 
caught sight of the smalt dressing-table drawers, of which she is 
very fond. She exclaimed ‘* Ahvoo! ” 
opened the bottom one after a short struggle, and, sitting on 
the floor, pulled out all the gloves which it contained. 
did not play with them, but seemed very intent upon getting 
the drawer emptied as quickly as possible. She used both 
hands. When the drawer was empty she shut and opened it 
once or twice, leaving it half shut. She then pulled herself 
up and opened the next drawer. Here there were three or 
four pairs of new gloves still wrapped in paper. These were 
inost amusing, and after flinging a pair out she would sit 
down—very carefully, without any bump—and, taking them 
up again, undo the paper and flourish it about, enjoying the 
crackle. This business took some time, as she had to keep 
sitting down and getting up again, and frequently shut the 
drawer by mistake in pulling herself up. ‘!'wice she shut her 
fingers in and flushed very red, but did not cry, but struggled 
io get them free. I had to assist, however. When she was 
sitting on the floor she noticed the lower drawer again, opened 
it, and began to put some of the gloves into it. This proved 
nol to be very amusing, and she soon left off. 

Then she noticed that as 1 moved my cretonne about, cutting 
it, pieces often hung in reach over the edge of the table. She 
left the gloves and crawled quickly over to me, pulled at a 
dangling piece, and brought a delightful avalanche of stuff 
down on the top of herself. In the ruins of my curtain she 


wallowed for a minute or two with great enjoyment. But she | 
| as an integral part of our State organization, the 


was tired of playing alone, and soon pulled herself up by my 
rhirts, saving “Up! Up!” We looked at some photographs 
that hang on the wall, which she correctly designated as 
“ Baba,” aud at 9.15 I took her back to the nursery. 


SPECIFIC A'TTAINMENTS. 

When Barbara was ten months old she began to try to pull 
heeself up. She was heavy, and we discouraged it, and she 
became a rapid and expert crawler. Now at fourteen months 
she sonretime s stands alone for a moment or two, but seems 
urprised and loses her halance if, as it were, she catches her- 
selt at it. She walks along pushing a chair, and will go for 
short distances holding two hands. For serious getting over 
the ground she much prefers crawling, going long independent 
expeditions—upstairs and along passages indoors, or about 
fifty yards to the other end of a lawn out of doors. She likes 
to walk round chairs. 








(Open !), erawled to them, | 


a 

Barbara is very fond of being sung to. From eight to 
eleven months she used to clap her hands or spring up and 
down in the arms of whoever was holding her to any marked 
rhythm. Now a more usual “ motor response ” is swaying up 
and down as she sits—nodding her head, and waving her arms 
(a very pretty gesture with loose wrists and most expressive 
hands), or if she is in the crawling position rising on her hands 
and toes and coming down “flump”’ on her knees. This jg 
exceedingly ungainly and very funny to watch, and is, I am 
almost sure, intended to be comic. 

She is a shocking tease, and invented a most Hunnish game 
for herself about three months ago. She would hold out her 
ball or rabbit to her companion with a courtly “‘ Ta ” (Please!) 
and a little polite inclination of the head and smile, then, as 
her dupe was about ceremoniously to accept the present, she 
would snatch it away and roar ferociously, shaking her head, 
and afterwards laughing at her own heartless joke. She rarely 
plays this gamo now, I am glad to say. It rather scandalized 
her family, as she apparently invented it spontaneously, 

Her word-list is difficult to compile just now, as during the 
last four days she has suddenly begun to learn several new 
words a day. ‘Ihe following words are all clear onough to be 
understood by a stranger, and are rarely if ever misapplied :— 

“ Duck” (all birds); “ Hatten” (hat); “ Gee-Gee”; “ Car. 
Car”; “Cow”; “Baba”; “Book”; “Ticker”; “Man”; 
“Bag”; “Ball”; “Tree”; ‘“ Bark”; “ Bockle” (bottle); 
“Gleen” (green); “Boo” (blue); “ Purpur” (purple); 
“Yellow”; “Hot”; “More”; “Up” and “Down” (fre 
quently transposed); “ ‘Ta ” (please); “‘ Na!” (mo); “ Again.” 

The following are “ code words,” but are perfectly understood 
by her entourage, and are of constant application :— 

“We-We!” (her toes, or boots or shoes); “ Tuckie”’ (tickle, 


| or an object with which tickling may be performed); “ Grunt, 


She | 





| general restrictions than the “ Alliance Secretary. 


| The 


She seems to understand the idea of pretending, and feeds | 


her wooden horse, rabbit, and pig with an unmistakable air 
of condescension aud ‘‘ knowing better.” At first [ used to hold 
them and make the rabbit “eat” the grass she held out; now 
she manages both parts in the drama. She will also “ Tuckie ” 
(tickle) them with a long, fluffy bit of grass, and at my sug- 
gestion also “'Tuckiel ”’ a horse and 7 
picture-book. She looked surprised when I suggested it, then 
did it and looked round at me with great amusement, obviously 
ecepting the idea as absurd but entertaining. : 

She has liked to be shown a book for the last four months. 
At first she only seemed to notice the colours, and preferred 
the transition from the solid colour of the cover to the white 
of the inner page to any of the pictures. We could not find a 
suitable picture-book for her, and her father therefore drew 
her a special book in which each object, ‘‘ Duck,” “ Baha,” 
“Man,” is shown on a separate page in plain outline and 
s lid colour-wash. Three weeks ago she named about eight out 
ot the eighteen pictures in this book correctly at sight, and 
nearly all the rest after being told their names once. 

She has learnt to throw a ball with fair success. She could 
not manage this for a long time as, though she made all the 
gestures of a sort of overhand shy, she did not understand 
the idea of letting go of the ball. She practised most patiently. 


pig in her favourite | 





Grunt ” (not articulate, but a spirited rendering of the con- 
versation of some small black pigs she knows; applied to pigs, 
ineluding her wooden one); “‘Miou” (cat); ‘* Wow-Wow” 
(dog); “ Bubben” (bunny); “ Buckan” (button); “ Din” 
(dinner); “‘ Aboo” (open) and “ 'l'si ” (shut) (often transposed). 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——<—<——_ 

{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.]} ee, 

NATIONALIZATION AND THE LIQUOR 

(To ruc Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—I am glad Mr. Batty realizes the inappropriateness of 
his comparison between coal and drink, and having secured 
that admission it is not necessary to say more. I leave Mr. 
Batty to discuss with Mr. Theodore Neild the analogy which 
he draws between “selling drink ” and “‘ waging war,” only 
noting that at the moment when we are seeking to disestablish 
the ‘“‘ waging of war” it is suggested that we shouid instal, 
selling oi 
drink.’ The greater part of Mr. Batty’s letter does not require 
comment; it is merely Mr. Batty’s version of history; but I 
must enter an emphatic protest against his remark that “ 
more the Alliance Secretary sneers at the beneficent operations 
of the Liquor Control Board.” The charge is untrue, and 
untrue to Mr. Batty’s knowledge. I do not agree with the 
Board’s Carlisle policy; even Lord D’Abernon himself says: 
“I doubt if similar results could be obtained if the same 
system were extended to the whole country. Great caution 
should be observed in arguing from the particular the 
general.”” But no one has more frankly, in Press or on piat- 
form, expressed his appreciation of the value of the Board’s 


a” 


TRADE. 


once 


to 


Mr. Batty’s reference to Russia is singularly infelicitous. 
Government might put a “ skull on 
every bottle of vodka, but by offering, and indeed, under 
financial stress, pressing it upon the people, the Government 
gave the article a testimonial which was far more influential 
than the label was deterring. It is a matter of history that 
under the Government monopoly things went from bad to worse 
until at last the 'I'sar, following a strong public demand, issued 
a Rescript in which, after deploring the drink-cansed evils 
which he had with his own he stated that “ we 
cannot make our fiscal prosperity dependent upon the destruc- 
tion of the spiritual and economie powers of many of my 
subjects.” 

Mr. Batty dislikes my quoting Mr. Asquith’s statement that 
the liquor traflic “ 
of which as a business the State should 


} ys 
ana ere es-hones 


seen eyes, 


was a business the owning and carrying on 
not touch with its 


| finger-tips.” But Mr. Asquith really knows a little about the 


nce 
ns 


subject; he was the author of the greatest Temper 
measure that has ever passed through the House of Comn 
—a measure which, but for the House of Lords, would in two 
years’ time have given us the right of Local Veto, and an e: rly 
prospect of deliverance from the Trade; and his judgment 
counts for a good deal. 


Despite what Mr. Batty now says, there is a very real 
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difference between the present attitude of the State to the 
liquor traffic and the position which would arise under 
nationalization. 

“Jt is surely a very different thing to fine, tax, penalize, or 
regulate a traffic than to embark upon and undertake its 
management yourself. When the Government exacts from 
licences the monopoly value it is not altering the moral 
position one whit. It is merely exacting a larger and more 
adequate fine from those who, of their own volition and upon 
their own personal responsibility, enter this miserable 
business.” ‘ 
That, at any rate, was Mr. Batty’s view in 1908. 
brewer’s drayman, distiller, publican, barman, wine and 
epirit merchant, &., are not at present “‘ Civil Servants,” wear- 
ing the King’s uniform; the casks do not bear the Royal Arms; 
nor is the “ King’s Head ” the official public-house sign. It is 
idle for Mr. Batty to speak of the nationalized Drink 'I'rade as 
“a small body of disinterested officials.” The number of 
persons directly employed (however great the economies under 
Government management?) must run into hundreds of 
thousands, especially if, as some of your correspondents seem 
to suggest, the State is to be the great caterer not merely for 
drink but for amusements, Mr. Batty’s reference to Henry 
Ward Beecher is strangely inappropriate. If Mr. Ward 
Beecher declared that ‘“‘ slavery was never beaten until the 
political power of the slave-holders was broken,” he spoke 
truly; but—that power was broken by a straight and bitter 
fight, and not by buying up the slaves and working them, even 
under “disinterested officials,” for the national gain. The 
reformer can never “ dodge ” this fight; and under nationaliza- 
tion there will still be “‘ the old foes under new faces,” only 
with new weapons forged for them by the nationalizers. 

Mr. Batty charges me with “ avoiding the crucial issue of 
compensation.”” I thought I had made my position clear. I 
contend that the liquor traffic has no legal or moral claim to 
cempensation by the taxpayer if the nation or the locality de- 
cides to get rid of it. The Parliament of 1904 had no power 
to bargain away the public health and morals, and the people 
themselves cannot do this so as to prejudice their successors. 
The right to sell drink is not a right inherent in citizenship of 
the United Kingdom, for the selling of drink is prohibited 
under heavy penalties to the 45,000,000 inhabitants of these 
islands, with the exception of fewer than 200,000 licensed 
persons. Parliament has given no pledge that can bind its 
successors, and expressly disclaimed any such intention; and 
the State impairs no man’s Constitutional right of property 
when, on grounds of public safety and morals, it empowers 
the people to say, if they are of that opinion, that this traffic 
is a business in which no citizen may lawfully engage. You 
cannot rightly burden the safety of society with a condition 
that the State must compensate ownors for pecuniary losses 
which they may sustain because they are not to be permitted 
to inflict injury upon the community by a harmful use of their 
property. 


The brewer, 


“ 


To do the Trade justice, Mr. Batty makes a stronger claim 
for it than it makes for itself. Fifteen years ago the Liquor 
Trade was in the heyday of its political power. It ordered Mr. 
Balfour’s Government to bring in a Bill to protect it.” The 
vital clause of that Bill was actually drafted in the office of tho 
National (Liquor) Trade Defence Association! Mr. Balfour 
was an obsequious servant; what “ the Trade ” asked he readily 
gave out of the national stock of freedom of which he was the 
acting trustee. The Trado asked for a limitation of the powers 
the Justices in respect of on-licences—though not of off- 
licences. It secured that; but—the Trade did not renture, 
even with the Government ‘‘on the knee,” to demand com- 
pensation out of public funds! There was no legal claim to 
compensation by the State then, and the Licensing Act 
1904 did not create it. Once again, with that fatal infelicity 
which seems to characterize his use of the argument from 
analogy, Mr. Batty if I am “ prepared to treat the 
Licensing Act of 1904—under the sanction of which for a 
per. od of ¢ ine 
hands—as 


or 


ol 


isks me 


fifteen years hundreds of millions have changed 
a ‘scrap ” I reply incidentally that 
“hundreds of millions’ not “changed hands” since 
1904. But few public-houses have been bonght, and those 
mainly from owners who could not make them pay. The 
share and debenture capital open for public dealings is com- 
paratively small, and the market has been singularly inert, 
mainly from dread of what the future has in store. The 
Trade does not bolieve in the sanctity of the Act of 1904 as 
much as Mr. Batty has recently come to believe, It knows how 
it was carried; it knows what the verdict of the nation in 1906 
was upon it; it knows that public opinion has steadily hardened 
against it among many persons who are in no way associated 
with the organized Temperance forces; it knows that the in- 
dustrial classes are bitterly hostile to the profiteering liquor 
makers and sellers, and that no claim for compensation out of 
Public funds would be listened to by them. 


¢ 
ol 


, 
paper. 
have = 





| Sir,—l'he correspondence in the 


! 


In The Case for the Trade, issued in 1908 by the National 
Trade Defence Association, the case was stated thus: “'I'le 
interest is as precarious as before, but [owing to the Act of 1/0) 
upon its destruction the persons interested in it receive some 
compensation,” not, of course, from the taxpayer, but from the 
Trade itself. That is the highest that the Trade can put their 
claim. Mr. Batty would give them far more than they ask. 
The Act of 1904 has no moral sanction behind it, and for Mr. 
Batty to compare the Treaty under which we undertook to 
protect helpless Belgium with an Act, passed by a discredited 
Parliament, to render, if possible, more than thirty millions 
of people helpless in the hands of a dangerous and unscrupu- 
lous monopoly, shows a strange inability to recognize the moral 
issues of history. 

It is interesting to note the great variety of aim and method 
which prevaile among the supporters of nationalization. ‘The 
nationalization umbrella must be a very large one to cover 
them all, and there will be many struggles as to who shall hold 
the stick, Mr. Bramley wants the public-house to be the centre 
of the social life of the industrial classes, with the women and 
children sitting among the drinkers. Sir Thomas Whittaker, 
on the other hand, though supporting nationalization, would 
rightly deem such a system nothing less than a national dis- 
aster. Mr. Neild says that the Carlisle experiment is not “a 
business ” ¥Lord D’Abernon, again, says it is a business, and @ 
good one at that. Some want to make money out of it; to 
others such a plan is anathema; and so on. I wish your corre- 
spondents would all agree on their scheme, and then we should 
know where we stood. I think we should find, after the struggle 
was over, that the word “ nationalization,” like the tails of 
the Kilkenny cate, would be all that would survive. 

“Some things do harm because of their accidental features, 
and a mischief can be avoided without the destruction of the 
thing itself; but with the liquor traffic the mischief is not 
to be found in the drinker, the drink-seller, the drink-shop, or 
the destination of the profits, but in the alcohol, and no euch 
tinkering with surroundings as is practised by the trust com- 
panies can remove the evil. The evils of the trade are 
inherent in the article sold. The desire for filthy lucre will 
not explain them away. There are hosts of men in the Trae 
who have done their best, and it would be a monstrous Libel 
to lay the discredit of this ghastly failure at the door of their 
cupidity. Many houses have been run with no exclusive eye 
to profit. Hosts of these men are infinitely better than tho 
occupation they follow. The giant demon with whom they have 
struggled has been too much for them. Temperance 
will never be promoted by the sale of strong drink.” 

So wrote Mr. Batty in the Nineteenth Century as lately 
February, 1915. With that judgment I agree.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
Grores B. Wutson, Political and Literary Secretary. 

United Kingdom Alliance, 1 Victoria Strect, §.1V. 1. 

P.S.—Since writing the foregoing letter I have read with 
amazement the statement in your leading article of Septem)er 


as 


| 27th that “ For over sixty years the U.K.A. has been demandiiy 


that the austerity of the few should be imposed upon the many 
against their will.’ The exact opposite is the truth. The 
U.K.A. stands, as it has always stood, for the Prohibition of the 
liquor traffic, demanding as a first step that power be given to 
the people, on the widest possible franchise, to prohibit in 
their own localities, by their direct votes, the issue and renéwal 
of all intoxicating liquor licences, and of course the supply of 
liquor in clubs. It is a power exercised in Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, and will be in operation next year in Scot- 
land. 

[We regret that we shall be unable to publish further letters 
of this length.—Eb. Spectator. } 





[To tHE Epitor or rue * Specrator.”’ 

Spectator under this heading 
has been a revelation to me. Always disliking strong drink 
and dreading the influence that it might exert upon the moral 
and material aspects of life in Great Britain, I have wonder«d 
at the failure of the temperance agencies effectively to res 
it. After reading the letters of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Rogers | 
wonder no more. Widely apart as these gentlemen 
argumentative ability, they are spiritually together, and exhi! it 
a self-righteousness and compl 


are tit 


eency, a lack of sympathy with 


| other temperaments, and a moral dandification which exclude 





them from understanding the great of their fellow- 
countrymen. That working men and women should be repelled 
by their propaganda seems to me natural and inevitable. 

The merit of your articles is that they outline a policy on 
which men who love temperance as much as Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Rogers, but who also believe in and trust their countrymen, can 
agree. ‘The articles convince me Tho root of cor- 
ruption in the Drink Trade is not drink itself, as the Prohili- 
tionists contend, but the pressure exerted on the citizen to 


mass 


completely 


take it. Here I am at one with Mr. Bramley. ‘Thousands of 
public-houses in Great Britain are merely drinking dens, 
where to ask for food or non-intoxicating drink is to invita 
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ridicule and hostility. Must it not he plain even to Mr, Wilson 
avd Mr. Rogers that to get rid of these places and the motive 
that inspires them of selling the greatest possible quantity of 
intoxicants is the real path to reform? As now carried on the 
Drink Trade must necessarily promote drinking and drunken- 
ness. Under State control the Trade could, and I am sure 
would, be used to promote restraint and to encourage sobriety 
andl self-control among the eitizens.—I am, Sir, Cc., 
Seymour House, Compton Street, W.C. Punur Moreay. 


(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—Those of us who are keen on Temperance Reform ought 
to be extremely grateful to the Spectator for its advocacy o 
State Purchase and for opening its columns to a discussion of 
the subject. Two points seem to me worth the special con- 
sideration of those who are in doubt on the matter. 

(1) The utter failure of the organization Mr. Wilson repre- 
eents, It has been in existence for more than sixty years, it 
has spent large sums of money, it has heen served by very able 
men, but has it done anything towards securing the end for 
which it was established? I have not at the moment access 
to its constitution, but believe it was formed for the total and 
immediate legislative suppression of the liquor traffic. If I 
am wrong in this Mr. Wilson can easily set me right. It is a 
curious fact that the Society does not ordinarily use its full 


title. Mr. Wilson, for instance, describes it as the United 
Kingdom Alliance. That is a meaningless phrase, but the 


eompletion of the title, a statement of what it is an alliance 
fer, would involve a virtual confession of failure. We may, I 
think, assume that the Alliance was established for the pur- 
pose of securing Prohibition; indeed, the Council quite recently 
reaffirmed “its conviction that complete and permanent Pro- 
hibition is the ouly satisfactory selution of our national drink 
problem,” and Mr. Wilson in his letter to you speaks of Pro- 
hibition as the “ foundation principle” of the Society. Hlow 
far has it got on the way to this goal? The present position 
of the Trade is sufticient If we have to wait for the 
of the Alliance programme, the outlook not very 

There is a virtual confession of failure in the sub- 
* of proposals to give 


answer. 
rietory is 
hopeful. 
ttitution fer the “* foundation principle 
the power of veto, a poor kind of remedy, and one that would 
probably be least effective where the evil was greatest. It 
nN with its melancholy failure, that 
lts present attitude is like that of a doctor 


is 
this tety, record ot 
opposes Purchase. 
who, having failed to do a patient any good, opposes another 
method of treatinent even though it may be the only remain- 
ing hope. A little modesty on the part of those who have not 
Feen successful would not be out of place when they criticize 
the efforts of others. The Alliance might well remember that 


its failure has shown the necessity for another policy. 





(2) State Purchase is the only proposal before the public for | 


dealing with the evil that has any prospect of general accept- 
us who support it would rejoice to see Prohibi- 
hut we do not believe that there is any possibility of it 
We who are teetotalers have to accept the fact 


ance. Some ol 
tier, 
at present. 
that we are in a minority, and that we cannot force on the 
the should prefer. There are 
large numbers of people who are not abstainers but yet recog- 
nize that the Trade as it now exists is a curse and a peril to 
the We cannot through any reform without 
their help, and there is reason to believe that they would 
Just now the choice seems to be limited 
to Purchase or nothing, and even the Alliance would hardly 
venture to argue that the state of things would be as bad 
under State ownership as it is now. And, further, an agitation 
for more drastic reforms would have a far better chance when 
vested private interests had heen destroyed. For many of us 
Purchase is not the goal, but only the first step towards it.— 
l am, Sir, d&c., PRANK Smiru. 
Iarminster. 


country drastic measures we 


nation. carry 


support Purchase. 


(To ine Epitor or tHe “* Spectator.’’] 
With others I followed with interest the 
articles and correspondence in the Spectator on ‘ Nationali- 
sation and the Liquor Trade,” and I have been struck by the 
element of “*« * to this policy which has appeared in 


Sir have great 


nversion 


the correspondence. From this I judge that there must be 


| &e., 


| —all Englishmen—cared for English literature.” I 


very Many men and women of prominence in the country who 


likewi-e 


express their 


and who are entitled to 
opinions from Jong and practical study of secial 
problems, and of this problem in particular. I believe it would 
greatly assist the more rapid conversion of others to the policy 
ef nationalization if some authentic list could be published 
by a journal such as tee Spectator; for it cannot be denied 
that there are many who hesitate to back the policy because 
they fear that it would give an impetus to the nationalizat’on 
ef other trades, which they dread and would oppose. It 
be that in every political party there are men and women 


have been converted,” 


must 


| 


/ 


known for their disinterested labours on behalf of the come 
munity who favour State Purchase as the nearest road to the 
solution cf this thorny problem, and the knowledge that they 
do so would give others who are hesitating the lead whick 
they desire. Can you publish such a list?—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Vicarage, Hounslow. L. B. Ccrnrig, 





AN ALTERNATIVE TO “ NATIONALIZATION,” 
(To tne Epvitror or THe * Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—I notice that in every letter but one appearing in you 
issue of the 13th inst. the writers thereof apparently consider 
or take it for granted that the one and only way to avoid 
the evil of over-indulgence in alcoholic liquors is to 
nationalize the whole ‘“‘concern.”” The one correspondent who 
has endeavoured to point out a less drastic and risky course 
is the Assistant-Secretary to the P.C.T.U.C., Mr. F. Bramley, 
in whose letter there is no mention of the word “ nationaliza- 
tien,” who advocates the betterment of the present-day average 
public-house. 

If we take the nationalization of the various undertakings 
during the war as proof of the efficiency which the same course 
would instil into the “ Trade,” there is apparently as much 
or more chance of the public-house going down to further 
depths rather than going on the up-grade—the 
Experiment,” being an isolated instance in a restricted district, 
cannot be taken as an example which would apply to the whole 
country, a gigantic undertaking for one central body. 

Surely before sanctioning or advocating the tremendous 
expense to the country of nationalizing the “* Trade,” 
of anything up to £700,000,000, it would be advisable to try 
other means at first to see if the public-house could not be 
raised to a position more compatible with the requirements of 
the population whose needs, as its name implies, it is supposed 
to fulfil. 

The True Temperance Association has for 
advocated the means whereby the average present-day publie- 
house could he raised to a proper place of refreshment and 
recreation where, according to permitting circumstances, the 
public, irrespective of age and sex, could enjoy its leisure and 
partake of refreshment in pleasant surroundings and amidst 
hetter environment, thus raising the general tone of the he 
and thus to a great extent doing away with over-indulyence in 
alcoholic drinks, which now takes place mestly in th 
and-corner places which ean be described better by the name 
of “ drinking dens” than of “ publie-houses.” 

The Public House Improvement Bill, which 
the House of Lords this year, was drafted with this purpose 
in view, and if the Government would only endeavour te allow 
this Bill, even in its present state, to be passed into law, 
would in short while bear its 
state,” because, owing to certain amendments in the 
text in its passage through the Upper House, the Bill as it 
now stands does not represent in full the recommendations of 
the True Temperance Conference Report on which it is hased. 
© True Temperance ”’ 


“ Carlisle 


at a cost 


many years 


nse, 


= 
NOC 


was passed hy 


a fruits. JI say “‘even in its 


present 


in its proper sense implies that modera- 

tion in drink as applied to all other things in life.—I am, Sir, 

Joun A. Pace, Secretary. 

The True Temperance Association, Donington House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 





TUE BOND OF LETTERS. 
(To tue Epitor or tHe “ Sprctator.’’j 

~—T have enly just had the pleasure of reading your splendid 
article, “ The Bond of Letters,” in the Spectator of August 231d, 
and I hasten to offer you my sincere, though somewhat belated, 
thanks for and for the ideals 
expressed therein. I am only an ordinary British workman 
earning my living by manual labour as coachman-gardene 
and I am emboldened to address you because some two years 
ago you kindly published a letter from me concerning the 
beauties of Hemer’s verse. The publication of these notes on 
Homer brought me several interesting letters of appreciation 
from all parts of the world, including far-off Australia. A 
barrister in Ireland pleaded ‘ the bonds of literature ” 
reason for addressing me, a perfect stranger. 

You say: ‘“ What a different world it would be if Englichmon 
am yT- 
But you go on 
That 


age. 


SiR, 


same, noble and sentiment: 


as Iy15 


fectly convinced of the truth of that argument. 
{o say: “ There is no sign that they are going to do so.” 

is We are living in a materialistic 
All the poetry and beauty is being driven out of life. Tennyson 
was our last great poet, and he lias been dead some twenty-five 
years. Have we a poet to-day worthy of Tennyson’s mantle? 
I trow net. If I may coin a phrase, I say that motorism, 
mechanism, and materialism are fast killing the poetry, the 
beauty, and the inward happiness of life. The world is mad. 
It is the pace that kills. No great poem will ever be evelved 
in # whirl of dust. 


perfectly true also. 
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———— 
Again quoting from your article, you state truly that “if the | without self-government—Ireland considered as a single whole, 
galt ‘ 

would turn its attention to the great treasures of litera. ; under an English Governor, with an English garri-on. Would 


this alter anything? Yes, because it would supplant a sham 


publi 
ture, 
culable.” No man, for instance, © ho had drunk deep at the 
ennial spring of our great English prose and poetry would 


the effect upon the national character would be ineal- 


by a reality. 


per I am not sufficiently penetrated by the notion of man ¢s 
for a ; 
windows in order to get some grievance, real or imaginary, | case of Sir Edward Carson. He contributed a preface to a 


rectified. No, the cause of this is ignorance. “ There is no | book called The Case against Home Rule, and the chief point 


animal rationale to consider this solution likely. Turn to the 


moment think of setting fire to town halls or smashing 


larkness, but ignorance.’ | of the case he subinitted were briefly thes Ireland was the 


[ should like to say a geod deal more on this subject, but | finest recruiting ground for the British Army; if was an 


y space is valuable. However, I should like to thank Lady | agricultural country supplying the manufacturing centres of 


youl 


Dunboyne for her helpful letter on ‘ The Bond of Letters, 


Great Britain with cheap food; in the event of war, if Trelant 
which appeared in the Spectator of September 6th. Personally, | were an in lependent State, not only is it probable that Irish 
I have, years ago, a lopted her method of acquiring by heart produce would be retained in Ireland, but Ireland’ posilioa 
some of the masterpieces of Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Tennyson, | across our trade routes would endanger our whole food supply. 
snd others. The genius of these great men has garnered for us | These points constituted a strong appeal to English interest. 


the harvest of imperishable beauty and given it immortality. | They do not affect the question of justice one way 





Their writings lift us from the dust and discord of the present though I personally think the strateg y 
troubled world into a higher, a purer, and serener atmosphere strongest argument against Trish independence 

I wish yout arti le, “The Bond of Letters,”’ could he | Carson is no longer concerned with these as} = of the qiles 
nlacarded all over the country, that he who runs may read | tion; he relies now on two points: the Trish are Papists, and 
What are we to think of the present insensate railway strike 2 | the Trish are traitors. Ilis position, and that, [ fear, ef the 
\; I go about among various sections of workmen I aim } Spectator in supporting him, is identical with the position 
»stounded at the ignorance existing among them And this | adopted by Marat towards the Royalists, regarding the Prenea 
‘iter forty years of free education! Our elementary schools | Party in Mainz (Acton: Lectures on French Revolution 
have been more or less a failure as regards real education. | tegarding the Jegality of Sir Fdward’s posit ul the 


. . > , vhiuc he Fe \ ( nt t+ 
[ started to work in the fields at the age of nine and had little | SP ial immunity which he enjoy [ wish to point or hat in 


hool edueation, yet L have gradually got together a small July, 1917, he led a procession through Belfast in defiance of 

brary of most of the great masterpieces of prose and poetry; | Lord French's proclamation, which had forbidden ‘s 
ni they are a great asset. And if this can be done in the | demonstrations throughout Ireland 

green tree, what can he done in the dry 2?) What is the mental “Trish Loyalist’s”’ letter is entirely concerned with English 

pabulum of eighty per cent. of the British workmen plans for the settlement of Ireland. I maintain that if any 

Eph ymeral rubbish.—I am, Sir, &e., y. Witsox, | Measure of independence is granted io Ireland [rizh must 

Spring Street, Rugby. ettle their Constitution for themselves, whatever their subse 

; a quent relations with Great Britain may be. It is the only 

[To vue Ep:tor oF tue “ Spectator.’’} | logical view to take. His record of lost opportunities is 

Siz,—\ recent article in your paper entitled “ The Bond of j interesting, but can scarcely be aces pte as a ren-on ap leaving 

, | things as they are. Mr. Fox is eqnally interesting in his attacs 


Letters,” followed by a letter from Lady Dunboyne, causes me 
; y on JTrish-Americans; but these again are n the Trish What 


is the object of Mr. de Valera’s mis-ior It is to induce Trisn- 


Americans to furnish some 1 


to invite the attention of your readers to the work of the 


National Home-Reading Union, whose aims are substantially 


4 
* 


vhich hoth writers are interested. The National Home- 


, 
ie Trish are Sinn Fein only so long 














se | Do . of bribing Irish voters. TI 
Reading Union exists to guide readers of all ages and classes | t piel , ; ‘ » i bans 
: 12 thev are subsidize t shows il their true 
1 the wise choice and use ot books; to provide a means ot +} ! 
; light —as a profession It is the evil result of artificial con- 
nuous education; to group readers where possible in . , j ' f r 
ditions. But, provided it be a legitimate source of income, 
*s for mutual help and interest, and to unite them as lelighted that A r I 
' ’ im deiighte tha l ns sh 
ombers of a great reading guild. Its main work is among t} urpl war profits to I 
. tT leir Ss us routs f ri 
» nation at home and also in several of the overseas ' 1) iol 
bios - welcome the five millions wi i 
Dominions During the war its activities extended, in close | ., Pussyfoot ’ Johnson And Ih 
; d 1 Ussvioo J0 -on, : ha 
petation with the Y.M.C.A., not only among munition Sinn Fein Ireland or for a “1 
ar ve ela roto i 
workers in this country, but amongst the forees both in Great , 
1p “ 7 _—_ ina mee seer apie mere decide to govern Ireland, eit! 
Britain and in France, particularly in camps and military popular rept ntation. or withe 
. ’ . . wpi l ePprese tation, dt 1O 
spitals. The Union’s thirty-first session is now about to sartial law. I can only lceok on the Union either as a deliberate 
" ii iw, ea yy CoK O1 e I ne is Velboerarce 
gin, ancl full information as to work and methods will he Lennoeiee oP G8.h Cisaraen 1 sham.—I am. Sir, & 
gladly supplied by the Secretary, 12 York Buildings, W.C. 2, to Ptenham, Bourne, Lin Freperrc Maxine 
one interested.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Mackait, Cr 
Chairman of Executive Committee ae = — , — 
12 York Buildi , Adelphi, W.C. 2. TWh STRIKE AND THE HORSES 
‘ieitnilnaiaailagiagis {To tHe Epitor or tHE ** SrzecTator.”’] 
‘ . 3 : hie trred i the case ¢ previo 
anew : . . . Sir,—As has invariably occu in th ase ‘ vious 
THE PROBLEM OF TRELAND. trik ffecting transrort, the } nt one w t in ever 
To tHe Epiror or tHE ‘“ Sprctator.'’] , ' ’ i As 
The} ‘ ; 5 os » | old, decrepit, and half-starved horse, wh vy ending his 
‘12,—The letters of Mr. George L. Fox and of “ Irish Loyalist, np s  lieht al — 
, miserable existence pertorming sttch tg work as can he 


13 well as your comments on the recent speech of Sir Edward 

Car “es . ; ! : ; extorted from him, being seen in our streets goaded and 
trson, have prompted the following observations, which you 

may care to print. It Voltaire’s Ingénu were asked for his 


inion on the Irish problem, ignoring party shibboleths, he 


ight be expected to remark the following salient features. 


brutally thrashed into pulling over-loads fat eyond his 


strength for years past. Would you « 
earnestness capable of being « mveved in a Press stter, to 


' ! +4 

ain - zs ‘ heseech vour readers to give this matter thetr personal atten 

The Union of Great Britain and Ireland does not connote any eseecht or re ‘le : ba neglect 
realit e : on { yossible occasions, and to impel the | eto reali 

“lity in fact, as three-fourths of the Irish people repudiate | "OM OM at Poss! “t I ‘ 

f t yi ¢ »xecute their dufies tn t rime ot ¢ 1 y to hi “es as 
It is consequently absurd to defend the Union, which does and ex ‘ of « 
1 against any other public infraction of the law If police con 


not exist. It is equally absurd to pretend that the Irish people 


aed . : stables can be relied upon to enforce that every tle Fido ” 
ira tree while subject to a Government they detest. On the | Stables can be reir : ; Be ‘ . oo 
in a lady’s arms must be efficiently muzzled, it s L not tahe 


other hand, if the principle of self-determination were to be 


< : - e eS t > to suppress the infamous and flagrant 
pplied to Ireland as a whole, one-fourth of the population, | ™Uc! to prompt them to supf : 





t | . ltv t orses onlv to he ses in our st ets, and which 
he Ulater section, would be at the mercy of their irreconcilable | ©" Ity to horses commonly to wists , 
P e » : . » > P ¥ sgrace t« tit ivi vation am, & >» = 
enemies Are the majority of Ulstermen in favour of the | is @ biting dixg gb .¢c ; 
Dartit - F RANCIS x, Seeretary 
partition of Ireland? No, except as a last resort. Partition : 
. ee lle ‘ ‘an ee ; . National Equine Defence League, New Southga y. 
) eave Ulster in the position of a weak bridgehead of ‘ 





in intuence. Nationalists and Sinn Fein reject the . oe LAMATION 
. ‘ . 4 , a's PPoc i) 
nedy of partition, not only for this reason, but al-o because THE KING'S 1 \ : 
’ : : _ ~— eee >  Specryror 
it d stroys the political, economic, and geographical unity of [To tHe Eprror oF THE S: \TOR 


With reference to your short pa iwraph on > ahove in 
ee 


your issue of Septembet 20th, I an tullvy bear out vour state 


[reland. Is this unity real? Yes, because we speak of the 


Vnion of Great Britain and Ireland. The Act of Union does 
1 . reg he stil 
not consider Ulster as a distinct political unit, and a simple | ment in regard to the hosti 


repeal of the Act would not leave Ulster autonomous. This, | the employment ot disabled sold : 
h has been received by the employers with 








A ne - .) | 
en, is the crux of the matter. The Union is not a reality; | Proclamation, wht 


separation with self-determination would enslave Ulster, unless | considerable enthusiasm, the ‘Trade Unions have, as tar as 


we agreed to partition, which is rejected by all parties, and published reports are concerned, observed a dis *t silence 
would not lead to a final settlement. There remains separation ; notwithstanding the tn lence of paying full ‘Trade Unioa 
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wages to disabled men in no way adversely affects the Unions. 
\3 long ago as May 13th last suggestions for the employment 
of disabled men on the percentage basis were forwarded to 
the Ministry of Labour by the Itchen and District Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Local War Pensions Committee, but with this 
difference—that disabled men should receive wages propor- 
tionate only to their ability. Ii seems to me that the above 
system of payment is fair not only to the employers, but to the 
men themselves, who, I understand, are only too willing to 
aceept it. Even according to the published accounts of the 
present scheme there are “ reservations,” and in regard to the 
!agineers’ and Shipbuilders’ Unions there is complete uncer- 
tainty. The proposed references to the Local Advisory Com- 
mittees and the appropriate trade bodies will, from my experi- 
ence, bring little help. The Engineers’ and Shipbuilders’ 
are, I understand, in favour of discontinuing the 
further training of disabled men. The scheme, even as it 
stands, cannot succeed without the hearty co-operation of all 
Trade Unions. Do they approve of the scheme ? Will they 
<upport it 2? If so, will they publicly declare their approval 
and issue instructions to their representatives to support it P— 
1 am, Sir, &e., H. G. Saypemay, Rear-Admiral (retired). 
Summer House, Hamble, Hants. 


Unions 








“ MANGEL” OR “ MANGOLD ” ? 

(To tue Eprror or tue “ Specraror.’’] 
Neither of your correspondents has given the origin of 
“wangel-wurzel,” whigh has a peculiar interest. It is of course 
the field beet which is grown for cattle food. It came to this 
country from Germany. Originally it was named in German 
Kunkelriiben, and in fact it is so called now by agriculturisis 
in all parts of Germany. ‘There was a time in the history of 
(iermany when the country was threatened with famine, and 


Sir, 


the root which saved the people from starvation was the 
Runkelriiben. To mark this fact they. gave it the name of 
Mangel-Wurzel, which simply means “ 'gmine Root.” It came 


to this country under that name, which it has retained. It is 
a well-known fact that during the recent war the country 
people in Germany consumed large quantities of mangel-wurzel. 


This is not surprising because it is a very nutritious root with | 


a higher percentage of sugar and other food than is found in 
turnips.—I am, Sir, &e., TI’. A. GARDINER. 








[To THe Epivor oF tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sin,—Your correspondent Mr. Wilson King asks what I mean 
I & 
by the word “ mangel-wurzel ” and where it is used. The 


answer is that the word is used in Germany, and means that 
very distinct variety of beet which is grown in fields and fed 
to cattle. Mer. King’s remark that “ mangold-wurzel ” is the 
usual German for red beet is quite correct, but quite 
irrelevant, for no one was discussing either red or sugar beet. 

Thieme’s Kritisehes Wé6rterbuch, in full agreement with 
Rellew’s German Dictionary and Béttger’s Wérterbuch, gives 
“ Mangold-heet, white beet,”’ but it also gives “‘ Mangel-wurzel, 
root of scarcity, mangel-wurzel.” I see that the New English 
Dictionary, to which Mr. Russell refers, gives the form 
“ mangel-wurzel ” first place, and states that it is now the 
prevailing English form, though it follows with the alternative 
‘mangold-wurzel.” In view of the great authority of this 
work, it appears that there is more justification for the term 

mangold ” than I supposed, but as this word denotes for 
(jermans red or white beet, would it not avoid confusion if it 
were never used for the plant known to botanists as Beta 
campestris and to farmers as mangel P—I am, 

Hersert W. HU. Green. 


also 


vulgaris var 
Sir, &c., 
Bidford House, Leamington. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 


SCAFELL PIKE—A GIFT TO THE NATION AS A WAR 
MEMORIAL. 
{To rHe Eprror or THe ‘“ Specraror.’’] 
Sin,—Scafell Pike, the highest mountain summit in Pngland, 
by the goodwill of Lord Leconfield, the lord of the manor, is to 
he placed—subject to any common rights that exist—under the 
custody of the National Trust. Lord Lecontield makes this gift 
in honour of the men of the Lake District who fought, and in 
thankful memory of the men who gave their lives for their 
country, in the Great War, 1914-1918. It is not intended that 
any monument shall be placed upon the summit, but it is prob- 
able that in the existing cairn a rough stone will be inserted 
recording the gift and its purpose.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. D. Rawnstey. 





“ PEACE-MAKING AT 
{To trae Epiron or THE 


PARIS.” 
** Specrator.’’] 


Sir,—Of the general tone of your review of my book, Peace- 
Making at Paris, I do not complain, although your political 
bias has, I think, led you into inaccuracies. 


But I feel bound 








LL 
to protest against your reviewer’s untrue statement that I “am 
as much prejudiced against France . . . as most people are 
against Germany and the Bolsheviks.” I am sure your sense 
of fairness will cause you to withdraw this serious and damag- 
ing charge, which is probably due to the hurry of writing, 
France has no more passionate, if humble, friend than I; and 
if in the course of my doubtless inadequate history of the 
Peace Conference I was obliged to express criticism of French 
policy and of French statesmen, that surely cannot justify an 
accusation which my French friends may take seriously, | 
say nothing whatever about the rest of the review, but the 
stigma of Francophobia, absolutely unmerited, I cannot accept 
in silence.—I am, Sir, &c., Sistey THuvpp.eston. 

Paris. 

{Of course it is open to Mr. Tluddleston to believe that, in 
disapproving of most things for which France stands to-day, he 
is acting as a true friend of France. Our criticism did not 
exclude that possibility.—Ep. Spectator.] 





REDEEMING THE WASTE. 
(To tHe Epiror or tre “ Specrator.’’} 
Str,—I do not know whether or not the enclosed statement may 
be of interest to you; but it shows what can be done in the 
trying atmospheric conditions in a colliery district and on land 
which was merely a rubbish-tip. ‘The plot at all seasons has 
received favourable comment owing to its neatness and arrange- 
ment, and although very insecurely fenced with a wire rope 
has never had a foot of trespass set upon it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun CHariton, Head-Master, 

The School House, Seaton Delaval. 

“As an example of what can be done on a piece of waste 
land the Seaton Delaval Council Schools provide a good illus- 
tration. The plot in question contains 63 sq. poles (4 of an 


| acre) and was previously used by the boys for cricket practice 


During the past three years the scholars have grown over six 
tons of potatoes, 119 stones of beetroot, 78 stones of parsnips, 
$,000 leeks, besides greens, artichokes, French beans, galsafy, 
and other vegetables. The produce has been sold at a low price 
to the parents of the scholars, and the profits are set aside for 
a War Memorial to old boys who have fallen in the war. Over 
50 War Certificates are now in hand.” 





PORCELAIN STORKS. 
(To tHe Eptror oF THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—This question may have been asked and answered long 
ago, but I have failed to get any information from friends. 
The question is as to the origin of the porcelain storks +o 
common in the shops of dairymen, as far as I have seen, in 
town and country in England. Is this singular or is it a 
custom abroad ?—I am, Sir, &c., G. H. 8. 





AUTIIOR FOUND. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—The lines quoted by your correspondent— 
“Le monde est plein de fous et qui n’en veut point voir 
Doit se tenir tout seul et casser son miroir ’’— 
are usually written :— 
“'lous les hommes sont fous et pour ne pas en voir 
Il faudrait étre seul et briser son miroir.” 
Tho latter version certainly reads more smoothly. I have a 
note in my commonplace-book that the author was Louis Petit, 
who issued at Rouen in 1686 his Discours satiriques et moraua, 
in which they are to be found. They have also been attributed 
to Bernard de la Monnoye, a French writer whose dates are 
1641 to 1728.—I am, Sir, &c., DE V. Paygen-PayNe. 
49 Nevern Square, S.W. 5. 


Che Spectator 


We suggest that there can be no better Present in Peace or 
War than an Annual Subscription to the Spectator. He or she 
who gives the Spectator as a present will give a weekly pleasure, 
as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not forgotten 
his friend. Fill in or copy the form below, and enclose it with 
a cheque for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad, £1 10s. 6d., payabie 
jn advance, or order from your own Bookstall or Newsagent. 








To the MANAGER, The ‘“ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 
“ SPECTATOR ” sent for one year to 


NGIME cccpcccccccsccvcesvecvccccvornsespposeccseepee 
(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 
ME ctcuunetedsrscckaohodkaedhe nsec ts eeseee * ee 


CPPCC Cee ere eee H EME eee eeeeHEEeHeee 
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NOTICE.—When: “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


” 


considered 
publicati on. 








POETRY. 


ZERO. 
Ir I, in my bed alone, 
Hleave a sigh, or make a moan, 
Is not that a prayer to Thee? 
“Immeasurable! compass me! ” 





Underneath Thy winnowing hand 
Ifow can false defences stand? 

All my shelters swept away, 
Naked, as on natal day, 

Who shall clothe this shivering me, 
Irayed fringe of Thy divinity? 
Wrap me, on Thy sweeping pall, 
Out of nothing into all; 

Then this awful, empty space 
Grows the dwelling of Thy grace, 
Then I know that here is found 
Fulfilling of the perfect round, 
Certainty, supernal sight, 
Brimming of the infinite, 

Giving strength—now strength’s destroyed— 
From the very vacant void. 


H. F. B. 


BOOKS. 
ee 
MONEY AND PRICES.* 
A MISUNDERSTANDING of the relation of money to prices accounts 
in part for the political and economic evils which afflict us. 
We may therefore draw attention to four useful books, recently 
published by Messrs. P. 8. King, which elucidate in various 
ways @ problem that has bafiled statesmen of repute as well 
as the humble workman. Professor Laughlin, formerly of 
Chicago, in one book! discusses the question mainly from the 
American standpoint, with special reference to the gold standard 
and the silver controversy, and in another book* describes the 
credit operations of Great Britain, France, and Germany during 
the war; Professor Cannan*® explains the general theory of 
money with admirable clearness; while Professor Lehfeldt* 
considers the gold supply and the influence of the war upon 
the Rand mines. ‘These economic experts are not wholly 
agreed in theory, for currency, like the tariff, seems to 
be an apple of discord even in academic circles. But on one 
point they are absolutely in accord—namely, the unsoundness 
of an inconvertible paper currency. There can be no doubt 
that we are all suffering from the excessive issue of Treasury 
notes, and it is worth while to see why the “ Bradbury” was 
bound to send prices up. We must premise, of course, that 
prices must have risen considerably in any case during a war 
in which many millions of men ceased to produce and were 
engaged in the work of destruction. The armies required 
so much food and clothing and other necessaries, besides 
munitions, that the surplus available for civilians was small, 
and therefore more costly than in peace time. Nevertheless, 
the issue of paper money in immense quantities by the Govern- 
ment from the very outset of the war has contributed to the 
rise of prices, for reasons which are obvious when they are 

stated. 

As Professor Cannan shows, the Bank of England note before 
the war retained its value because it was convertible on demand 
into sovereigns, and the sovereign containing 113 grains of 
fine gold was a standard fluctuating within narrow limits; because 
the demand for gold was large and fairly constant; because the 
Mint would always buy gold for coinage at a fixed price; and 
because, if gold appreciated, the sovereign could be melted down 
or exported as bullion. The Treasury note stands on a different 
basis, Nominally, it is convertible on demand at the Bank of 
, e giloney ond Prices. By J. Laurence Laughlin. London: P. 8. King. 

. 6d. net.]——{2) Credit of the Nations. Same author.and publisher, (12s. 6d. 
net.}——{8) Money: its Connerion with Rising and Falling Prices. By Edwin 


onan, Same publisher. (2s. 6d. net.]——(4) Gold Priecs and the Witwatersrand. 
By R. A. Lehfeldt, Same publisher, [5s, net.) 











England. Currency notes “have, as a mattcr of fact, been 
redeemed there for holders who have sometimes at least been 
required to write their names on the back of them and asked 
what they wanted the gold coin for.” But as it is now illegal 
to melt down sovereigns or to cxport them, the currency 
note is really inconvertible, like the American “ greenback ” 
from the Civil War up to 1878. The value of the inconvertible 
note depends largely on the prudence of its issuers. The printing 
of a million or two pound-notes would probably have made 
little difference to the currency. Put when the Treasury issued 
the notes first by tens and then by hundreds of millions, tho 
eftect was serious. The pound-note ceased to be worth a 
sovereign, and the margin between the two grew wider and 
wider. For, as prices rose, the Treasury argued that more 
currency was required, and printcd more notes. ‘Turn this 
round,” says Professor Cannan, ‘express it in another way, 
and you have ‘ when the value of currency is 
is required,’ and currency is thus made a striking exception 
to the general rule that the falling value of an article indicates 
that additional supply of it is becoming less required.” Had 
the notes been convertible on demand into yold which could 
be melted down or exported, they would have retained their 
nominal value, and would not have contributed to raise prices. 
As it is, the pound-note is now worth several shillings less then 
the gold sovereign. In other words, all reckoned in 
pounds sterling have appreciated to that extent, apart from 
all the other causes that have contributed io raise prices. If 
it were not true that the inconvertible note tends to fall in value, 
then any unscrupulous Government with a printing-press could 
live without taxes. But every one knows that an unlimited 
issue of inconvertible notes eventually becomes waste-paper, 
just as the fairy gold in the old tale turned to withered leaves. 
The French assignats of 1789, first issued as bonds secured 
on the confiscated Church lands to the value of 400 million 
francs, and afterwards recklessly increased to a hundred times 
that amount, depreciated as rapidly as they were printed, 
so that one gave a small fortune—in assignats—for a coach 
drive. The Bolsheviks have adopted the same policy, partly 
to delude their ignorant supporters, partly to upset the 
Continental money market, so that a thousand roubles in 
Bolshevik paper is possibly cqual to a shilling. Clearly, then, 
an inconvertible currency must be limited if it is to retain any 
value; the fewer the notes, the more likely are they to 
approximate to their nominal value in gold. Unfortunately, 
the Treasury has overstepped the bounds of prudence. 

It is easy to see how the Government apparently profit 
by the issue of currency notes. They have, in fact, borrow 
some £300,000,000 from the public without interest. The, 
seemed to save £15,000,000 a year on the transaction. But 
they forgot that the consumers—that is to say, the nation 
stood to lose many times £15,000,000 a year Ly paying the 
higher prices to which the inflated currency directly contribute. 
Moreover, the Government had to pay more in Treasury notes 
for everything that was needed, and to contract heavier debts 
than would have been necessary wider a wiser financial system. 
Professor Cannan’s destructive analysis of the arguments put 
forward in defence of the ‘Treasury is well worth reading. He 
is particularly scornful of the plea that the issue of currency 
notes was “ automatic ”—“in response to a genuine demand 
and not forced on people.” “It might as well be clainied 
that the issue of pocket-money to a child is not under the control 
of its parents because it is automatic, only taking place when 
the money is asked for.” ‘The same excuse might have been 
offered, with as little reason, if old-age pensions had becn 
paid in currency notes not protected by a reserve of gold; 
there would have been a genuine demand for such notes, but 
the issue would not have been automatic. The truth is that 
the Government were unduly influenced by the theory that a 
large gold reserve is necessary, especially during war, to maintain 
the financial stability of a modern State. After the experience 
of this war, the gold reserve theory cicarly needs revision. 
Professor Cannan and Professor Lehfeldt both emphasize the 
singular fact that the National Bank of Sweden found i! necessary 
during the war to refuse to accept any more gold, lest t!i> Swedish 
gold currency should be depreciated by the excessive supply 
of gold, thus sending prices up. America is known to have been 
inconvenienced in a similar way by receiving more gold than 
she really wanted. It is conceivable, at least, that if after tho 
outbreak of war our Government had adhered to their old ancl 
well-tried policy, instead of giving way to panic and altering 


low more of it 


prices 
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the currency, our financial system would have stood the strain 
with less difficulty than it actually experienced. Professor 
Laughlin in his account of our credit operations at the outset 
of the war maintains that even the suspension of the Bank Act 
on August 6th, 1914, enabling the Bank of England to issue 
more notes, proved unnecessary, and that the banks made a 
great mistake in hoarding gold and encouraging the Treasury 
to put out currency notes. As Professor Cannan says, “~ if 
people dislike the rise of prices, which is another name for a 
fall in the value of money, they should insist on adequate 
limitation of the supply of money. This is a conclusion which 
has long been familiar to economists ; it is time it was grasped 
by the men who pride themselves on being practical.” 





SCOTTISH EXPERTS ON NATIONAL EDUCATION.* 
THe experts who have co-operated in this volume are better 
chosea than those who contributed to the Cambridge Essays 
on Education reviewed in these columns on February 16th, 1918. 
The Cambridge volume was largely dominated by Public School 
Head-Masters, too little spece was devoted to the lower rungs of 
the ladder of learning, and many important subjects—co-eduea- 
tion, for exemple—were passed over in silence. Here the whole 
ground is covered from elementary schools to the Universities. 
The growth of the parish schools is traced to John Knox's great 
conception; we have en admirable survey of the history of 
Scottish education for the last fifty years, showing the con- 
vergences with and deviations from the English system; end 
one of the best chapters in the book is devoted to a concise but 
lucid explanation of local administration. When we consider 
the splendid record of Scotland in education it is much to the 
credit of the writers that they should have abstained from 
invidious comparisons. The Scots trumpet is seldom blown : 
they are severely self-critical 
admission of the parasitic character of high scholarship in 
Scotland — generously ready to acknowledge where they have 
been caught up and passed by England, keen to point out lapses 
from the old democratic ideals and to indicate where improve- 
ment is needed. Dissatisfaction is most strongly expressed 
with regard to the Universities, but it is admitted that even in 
the clementary and secondary schools the enrichment and 
broadening of the curriculum have brought loss as well as gain, 
and that the results are not always commensurate with the 
effort and the development of organization. 

The parallel growth of education in England and Scotland since 
I870 is traced in more than one chapter, and the problems are 
mainly the same, though the local and * regional”? conditions 
vary. The impertance of physical culture and hygiene ; the 
reduction of the size of classes; the need of improving the 
Stetus and raising the salarics of teachers; the conflicting 
ehims of scicnce and the humanitics ; the shortage of teachers 
these ere topics common to all recent books on education. So 
too is the effect of the war—in the main disintegrating, tragically 
wasteful of the best brains, blood,and seed of the country, yet, 
by one of its rare compensations, convincing the man in the 
street that education is valuable, and inspiring “ our soldiers at 
home and at the front with an insatiable craving for books, for 
classes, and for instruction generally.’ But the educational 
problem which above all preoccupies the writers is how 
to combine self-expression with social efficiency. Nothing is 
more significant of the altered outlook than the constant restate- 
ments of this problem and the endless repetition of such phrases 
as “self-government,” “self-determination,” “ self-discipline,” 
“self-reliance.” Disregarding the authority of Murray, the editor 
drops the hyphen in every case, and the pages of the book are 
constantly disfigured with barbarous Teutonic compounds such 
as “agetried,” “allsuftisiency,” showing how heavy the hand of 
the German still lies oa the phraseology of the educationist. 

On the question of reeonciling the modern tendency to in- 
creased State control with greater individual freedom for pupil 
and teacher there is a considerable divergence of opinion. Dr. 
Alexander Morgan, who writes on “The Social Aspects of Educa- 
tion,” is a firm believer in self-guidance, self-management, self- 
government, and freedom. “If the Great War has taught us 
anything, it is that only through individual freedcm can we rear 
the higher types of civilization.” The Gary schools in Indiana, 
the methods of the Junior Republic and Little Commonwealth 
end of Mme. Montessori, rouse him to enthusiasm. He anticipates 
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Sen ay 
the introduction of a certain measure of self-government 
into all schools. Most of the restrictions, rules, and regulations 
enforced in school are, in his opinion, * lingering relics of the 
old doctrine that the doing of distasteful and uninteresting tasks 
is essential for beth moral and mental salvation.” Yet jy 
America the wisest men and women are of opinion that you 
cannot eliminate all drudgery from education and convert it 
into an uninterruptedly pleasant game. Mr. Duncan Mae. 
Gillivray in his preliminary Retrospect and Outlook sounds a 
warning note. A convinced and whole-hearted supporter of 
Child Study and the new Humanism, of the increasing attention 
paid to the education of defectives, and of milder school digei. 
pline ; fully sympathizing with the effort to reach a reaconable 
compromise between the conflicting claims of authority and 
liberty; he none the less declares that no compromise is possible 
with the extreme partisans of self-expression :— 

* They declare that all authority must be abolished, because 
authority is the negation of liberty. They would banish all 
forms of compulsion from education, and they demand for the 
child absolute freedom to develop on all the planes of his being 
without let or hindrance from any one. This form of pedagogic 
Bolshevism has not many supporters, but, such as they are, 
they are sincere, fanatic, single-minded, and therefore to be 
reckoned with. In addition they reflect a current phase of 
political thought, and a currer:t practice in industrial combina- 
tion. . . . Scottish teachers are not unimpressed by experi- 
ments in self-government, but they shrink from placing on 
pupils responsibilities beyond what seems suited to their years, 
burdens greater than they should be called upon to bear. They 
are therefore rather seeking to evolve a practice of school disei- 
pline which, while upholding authority, will mitigate its exercise 
by various forms of devolution. This feature is specially 
characteristic of secondary schools, in which since the introduce 
tion of school games the character of the discipline has radically 
changed for the better. This is a debt, a great one, that we 
owe to the English public school system. That system has come 
in for much criticism and censure, but on the disciplinary sids 
at least it has many lessons to teach the world. Even primary 
schools have much to learn from it, especially in regard to the 
introduction of games and the cultivation of a corporate spirit.” 

Sir Leslie Mackenzie, the Medical Member of the Local Govern. 
ment Board for Scotland, who writes on “ Physical Interests,” 
defines the modern view of physical education cs a reversion 
to the Hellenic ideal. Education, however, must take account 
“not of mind aud body, but cf the total personality realized as 
physical and mental.” School hygiene has grown by leaps and 
bounds ; the logic of care for the body commits us to care from 
birth and before it. The genera] results of the present system are 
most reassuring, but no finality of method has been reached, and 
the Swedish system is subjected to criticism 2s too rigid. Spon- 
tancity is to be encouraged, but ** some external norm is required,” 
and Sir Leslie Mackenzie is strong on the need of a highly 
specialized training for the superintendents of physical educa- 
tion. The article is a good summary of what is being done, 
but is written in a most repellent style, bristling with termino- 
logical jargon. 

Miss Fish, who writes on “ Girls in Flementary end Continua- 
tion Schools,” and Miss Ainslie, who deals with * The Secondary 
Education of Girls,” are substantially in accord in their views 
on co-education. The most serious objection is that an identical 
curriculum ignores divergent testes and aptitudes, rates of 
development and physical powers. In the elementary schools, 
as Miss Fish points out, slum children have to unlearn es much 
as they learn. The causes of failure do not lie chiefly in defects 
of the educational system, but in parental neglect ; the teacher 
is too often ministering to a mind diseased or to an overstrained 
body. Yet the gains are great, and should be made greater 
with the raising of the school age and the broadening of supple- 
mentary courses so as to avoid unnecessary competition with 
the higher-grade schools. Home-making is in her view the bighest 
ideal. Miss Ainslie writes with sympathy, wisdom, and humour 
of the problems created or accentuated by the war. It has 
caused us to revise our judgment of women’s capabilities, and 
has assisted them to secure their economic independence. It 
has also weakened the family tie, and often replaced the old 
+: : : . ‘6 . ‘ ” 
filial subjection by what is at best “an affectionate disrespect. 
Yet Miss Ainslie looks forward hopefully to a revival of womanli- 
ness and a true co-operation with men. She puts the general 
aims of education—the love of goodness, beauty, and truth 
—first: the special aim “is most fitly expressed in terms 
of social efficiency.” We may also note her plea for a more 
generous recognition of women teachers, and their representation 
on the inspectorate. Dr. Strong, the Rector of the High School, 
Edinburgh, who deals with “Moral and Religious Elements 10 
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School,” holds that the school, which as a preparation for life 
stands midway between the family and the world, stands second 
to the home in religious instruction. Physical and intellectual 
training are totally insufficient without moral or religious teach- 
ing. In regard to the former much depends on the personality 
of the teacher, and small classes are indispensable to moral 
progress. Dr. Strong, with Miss Fish and Miss Ainslie, holds 
that more use should be made of indirect than of direct moral 
instruction. Direct moral instruction in general is best given 
by religious instruction. With them, too, he holds that in Bible 
lessons the results of modern scholarship and criticism should not 
be overlooked. 

We have already alluded to the strong modernist views of 
Dr. Alexander Morgan, who writes on ‘‘The Social Aspects of 
Education.” With him social efficiency is the great aim. He 
subscribes to the doctrine that “‘ every subject must be taught 
for both its social content and its social applicability.” There is 
no radical divergence between Professor Burnet, who writes on 
“The Classics in School and University,” and Professor J. 
Arthur Thomson, who deals with “ The Place and Function of 
The two systems, as Professor Thomson maintains, 
Both disciplines are desirable; the rela- 
Professor 


Science.” 
are complementary. 
tions should be one of partnership, not rivalry. 
Thomson, of whom it may be said that his is an anima naturaliter 
humana, quotes with approval Professor Burnet’s saying that 
“the study of science for its own sake is emphatically human- 
istic” and Spencer's dictum that ‘ Life is not for Science but 
Science for Life.” While insisting that Science is much more 
international than philosophy, literature, or art, that it has a 
specific ethical value through the subordination of personal 
desires and precision of statement, and further (an excellent 
point) that it is of great value to the democratic movement by 
teaching it to face facts and test evidence, he is fully alive to the 
dangers of a “ squalid utilitarianism,” and the risks of teaching 
applied science apart from pure science. We could wish that 
he had developed this point on the lines of the concluding passage 
in Sir Charles Parsons’s Address to the British Association. 
Professor Thomson says in one passege that Science may help to 
1 another that Science gives guidance to good- 


guide goodwill: i 


will. The former statement is more correct. The war has | 


taught us that Science, harnessed to an unscrupulous State, 
can be an unsurpassed engine of malevolent destruction, and 
threatens the continuance of civilization, if not of the human 
race. Professor Burnet contends that our civilization 
is the direct heir of Hellas and Rome, and can only be 
restored after the havoc of war by fresh contact with its 
origins. He admits the spirituality of Science ; “* nevertheless, 
for most men the approach to spiritual things will elways be 
easier and more direct through letters and art” than through 
the austerer discipline of the exact sciences. Classical training 
is essential for the purposes of national life. But the restoration 
of humanism in Scotland is seriously hampered by the standards 
set in the State-aided schools and the inelasticity of the inter- 
mediate curriculum. He does not object to non-compulsion in 
regard to Greek, but to “ compulsory Greeklessness,” and the 
squeezing out of difficult subjects which ought to be begun early, 
thus throwing upon University Professors the task of teach- 
ing rudiments, and estranging a most important section of 
Scottish youth from the national Universities. The raising of the 
age of leaving school in Scotland has reacted on the teaching of 
the classics in the Scottish Universities, and also rendered it 
impossible for students to add a full course at Oxford to a 
course in a Scottish University. The migration to Oxford and 
Cambridge is now direct; it has a very depressing effect on 
classical study in Scotland, and threatens to produce a class 
distinction from which she used to be commendably free. The 
subject is further discussed in Professor Grierson’s long article 
on “ The Scottish Universities.” He agrees in the main with 
Professor Burnet as to their loss of prestige and the damage 
done to humanistic studies by the competition of vocational 
interests, while differing as to the remedy. Dr. Laurie, Principal 
of the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, in his essay on “ Technical 
education ” would remedy the abandonment of the old system 
of apprenticeship by devoting all the years of adolescence to the 
technical school. He supports school workshops, expects much 
of the newly established Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, and suggests how the co-operation of the University 
of Edinburgh and the three Institutions dealing with Technical 
Education may be extended. Mr. Malloch, discussing “ Teaching 
#8 & Profession,” hopes that Mr. Munro's Act of 1918 will 











help to secure recognition and improved remuneration. 
The article is a powerful plea against excessive State 
regulation and in favour of a united and organized pro- 
fession, with a body like the General Medical Council to speak 
with a concentrated and undivided voice. ‘ A body of experts 
whose power is conceded to it from without and does not emanate 
from within, is a profession only in name.” Mr. Malloch’s views 
on educational self-government approximate to the fashionable 
theory of Guild Control. 





THE WAR IN EAST AFRICA.* 
THE immense magnitude of the recent war is aptly illustrated 
by Lord Cranworth’s description of the conquest of German 
East Africa as “a side-show that is believed to have cost more 
money and many more lives than the whole of the South African 
campaign.” Captain Angus Buchanan draws a lively picture 
of the daily incidents of this side-show (on which two or three 
books have lately been published) in his Three Years of War 
in East Africa. When the war broke out the author was 
employed by the Saskatchewan Government in investigating 
the almost unknown territories lying to the west of Hudson 
Bay. The first rumours of war did not reach him, so remote 
and unfriended was his task, until the end of October, 1914, 
when he at once proceeded to England and enlisted in the 
25th (Frontiersmen) Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers. He went to 
Mombesa as a private in that distinguished unit in the following 
April, earned a commission before the end of 1915, and took 

I , 
part in all the work of the unit until September, 1917, when 
he was invalided, through fever, about a month before his 
battalion was overwhelmed by locally superior forces and cut to 
pieces whilst covering a temporary retirement of the British 
forces. 

Captain Buchanan’s valuable book is thus an unofficial 
“war diary ” of the operations in which he took part, which 
should be of much service to the future historian as illuminating 
the official records. It is also of great human interest as a 
record of the admirable work done by the author's battalion. 
The Royal Fusiliers, when like other regiments it was expanded 
by the addition of numerous service battalions, contained 
several units of remarkable composition, but none more remark- 
able than the 25th Battalion, which was mainly composed of 
men who, like Captain Buchanan, had spent most of their lives 
on the fringes of the Empire : 

**Men from the very outer edges of the worid; in Ogilvie’s 
words : 

‘Lean men, brown men, men from overseas, 

Men from all the outer world ; shy and ill at ease.’ 
Some were men who had taken part in Arctic exploration ; 
others were of the North-West Mounted Police and of the British 
South Africa Police; even a cow-puncher or two from under 
the flag of the U.S.A. were amongst this force of frontiersmen. 
And there were among them: good sorts, bad sorts, rich sorts, 
keen sorts, game sorts—all sorts. Here also, holding the rank 
of subalterns, were some famous hunters, setting out again on 
adventure. F, C. Selous, the renowned big-game hunter and 
naturalist and explorer, was there, and Cherry Kearton, who, 
like his brother Richard, * shoots’ with his eamera and has 
specialised in photographing big game in Africa. Then there 
were George Outram and Martin Ryan, hailing from divergent 
corners of our Colonies, who were reputed old hunters who 
knew, by long association, the vast hunting-grounds in Africa 
as well as you or I, perhaps, know our grouse moor at home. 
And lastly, at the head of all stood Colonel Driscoll, the leader 
of ‘ Driscoll’s Scouts’ in the South African War. 

It was a happy thought on the part of the War Office to 
select this hard-bitten legion as the first Imperial unit to join 
the Indian and native African forces who were already holding 
the frontier against an enterprising enemy in German East 
Africa. Their immediate task was to guard the Uganda Railway, 
running parallel to the fronticr from Mombasa to the Victoria 
Nyanza, and to hold the superior forces of Lettow-Vorbeck 
at bay until an adequate British force could be prepared to 
take the offensive. This was largely a matter of patrols, in 
which the personne! of the 25th Royal Fusiliers was thoroughly 
expert. One of Captain Buchanan's most readable chapters 
describes the exploit of a eclebrated scout who, with a single 
native boy to help him, cut off a party of four Germans with 
a dozen Askaris (native troops) and captured a herd of 700 cattle 
which they were convoying into the German lines. The 
spectacular raid on Bukoba, on the great loke, and destruction 
of its big wireless plant, in June, 1915, was the first regular 
fight in which the 25th participated. After the arrival of 

* Three Years of War in East Africa, My Captain Angus Buchanan, M.U, 
London; Jobn Murray. [125, netj 
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General Smute’s invading force the 25th played an important 
part in his operations and earned his warm praise. When the 
bulk of the white troops were withdrawn in the concluding 
stages of the campaign, the Frontiersmen were left behind, 
and, as Lord Cranworth explains in his interesting “ Foreword,” 
showed their unique qualities to even greater advantage :— 

“There is one point of view,” he writes, “ that I would like 
to put before readers in estimating the debt that those of us 
who live in Africa owe to these men—and that is this: when 
once the coastal belt was reached, and after the departure of 
General Smuts and practically all his South African fighting 
troops, it became apparent that European infantry, generally 
speaking, could no longer compete on even terms with the native 
soldier. The handicap of climate became too great. The 
European could no longer stand marching under a load, and 
more than that, the continual fever and sun sapped the ‘ essential 
guts,’ so that it became almost impossible for white troops to 
meet the German-African troops—led, of course, by trained and 
well-fed German officers and N.C.O.’s—with any fair prospect 
of success. Such a fact boded ill for the future prestige of the 
white race. Yet it may be said that the Fusiliers soared 
triumphant even over this handicap ; and they can boast, without 
fear of contradiction, that up to the very end no German field 
company would look with other than apprehension to meeting 
the 25th on even terms. I have always felt that the prowess 
and endurance of these fine men during these last months have 
done more to uphold our prestige and ensure the firm future of 
our rule than is likely to be adequately realized.” 

Lord Cranworth also gives a sound appreciation of the 
military reasons which enabled the Germans to make so pro- 
longed a resistance in East Africa. In the first place, they had in 
Lettow-Vorbeck ‘‘an outstanding personality and a soldier 
whose merit it is hard to over-estimate.” This brilliant leader— 
whom one is the more willing to praise because his military 
record is admitted to be free from the stains which besmirched 
that of too many German officers in the late war—deserves 
great credit for the courage and ability with which he contrived 
to hold out until the Armistice, practically without assistance 
from Germany. Secondly, in East Africa as in other theatres 
the Germans had the great advantage of being prepared for 
war :— 

“They had ready, at a conservative estimate, 2,000 to 

3,000 trained whites and 8,000 native troops, with some 70 
machine-guns and 40 guns. Against this we had in British 
East Africa about 700 native soldiers and 2 machine-guns, 
one of which was out of aciion, and not more than 100 whites 
with any military experience at all. This force might possibly 
have been duplicated in Nyasaland.” 
Further, the natives of German East Africa are fighting races 
who furnish splendid material for soldiery, whereas the natives 
of British East Africa are for the most part agriculturists by 
nature, and of little or no use in battle. As elsewhere, the 
Germans had the incalculable advantages of unity of command 
and interior lines, whereas the Allied forces were disposed along 
a lengthy perimeter almost devoid of communications and were 
under four or five different commands; even General Northey’s 
Nyasaland force was not under the British Commander-in- 
Chief. In regard to equipment the Germans had much the 
best of it, in spite of the difficulty of getting further supplies. 
Lord Cranworth, who is a gunner, tells us that in the latter 
part of 1916 a German prisoner, being taken past one of our 
artillery parks, remarked: “The movable armament from the 
Ark, I should imagine.” Lettow-Vorbeck’s naval guns, 
42 howitzers, and Q.F. mountain guns were far ahead of any- 
thing in our possession. And yet the Germans asserted that 
we prepared the war in order to deprive them of their colonies ! 
We always knew that they thought us fools, but can they 
seriously have thought us such improvident fools as that ? 





A VISITATION CHARGE.* 

Tus Bishop of Birmingham describes himself, not inaptly, as 
“one who has considerable experience and who is fairly free 
from prejudice.” This is, perhaps, to say that he is not very 
like a Bishop. This impression is confirmed by the outspoken- 
ness of his Charge, a document worthy of the critical period at 
which it was delivered. The pulpit note is absent; the Bishop 
speaks as & man addressing men. He is under no illusions :— 

“The condition of religious life to-day is not so satisfactory, 
from the point of view of the orthodox believer, as it was in 
1915,” 

“It is quite pitiful to find such things as in a parish of 7,000, 
where the church accommodation is nearly 800, the attendance 
on Sunday morning is 18. This is not an isolated case.”’ 

In some great town parishes only one per 1,000, and even 
one per 2,000, are presented for Confirmation.” 





° wR Charge, 1919. By the Bishop of Birmingham, London: Long- 
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What is the remedy ? 


“If we are to get hold upon the now indifferent people, we 
shall have, I believe, to change radically the character of our 
services. I do not think that the suggestions contained in thg 
Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on the Worship of thg 
Church give us strong enough meat for our digestion. I fea} 
that, for such persons as one has in mind, the Prayer Book is tog 
closely associated with a firm and settled belief. Consequently, 
I should like, not only in the evening of Sunday, but in the 
morning, some service which could be attended by people stil] 
on the threshold of religious conviction.” 

And there is a class more diflicult to deal with even than the 
indifferent :— 

“It is when I turn to the consideration of the Sunday loafer 
that I am most disheartened. An enormous crowd of 
people, very many of them adolescents, ia gathered together, 
with absolutely nothing to do, except to while away the time 
in @ manner which is not merely unintellectual, but, I should 
say, utterly unrecreative. These people will not, in their present 
state of mind, go to church ; nor would they greatly benefit if 
they did.” 

With regard to the Sacraments, 

“Increased attempts appear to have been made to make 
the Holy Communion the central service of the day ; but only 
with comparative success. Clergy are certainly unwise to make 
hasty alterations. Are they bearing sufliciently in 
mind that they are the people who minister, and that ministry 
means service ?”’ 

«I cannot come to any other conclusion than that, sooner or 
later, we shall have Evening Communion, with the proper safe- 
guards which all schools of thought will recognize as necessary.” 
In the matter of such unlawful developments as ‘* Exposition” 
and “‘ Benediction,” he is opposed to prosecution. In a recent 
case, in which a Bishop’s Court, the Bishop himself being the 
judge, had decided that the clergyman prosecuted should be 
deprived of his living, “the Bishop himself went down to take 
possession, and had to spend his time in the Vestry, whilst the 
clergyman, who had not appeared before his Bishop, took the 
service ; and so acted that only by force, in other words, by the 
police, could he be removed.” Action of this kind is “ futile,” 
and calculated to place the Church as a whole “ in what would be 
a ridiculous position if it were not so painful and untlignified.” 
But the lawlessness of the extreme school is a real danger. Its 
representatives “ are often private judgmentarians, and, what 
some of them would dislike more to be called, Protestants. 
They wish to retain a bowing acquaintance with Episcopacy, 
but they define the word authority in such a way as to allow 
for its exercise upon everybody except themselves.” 

With regard to Church Reform, the difficulty is that “ the 
great inert mass of ordinary Church folk do not to-day take very 
great interest even in the most sweeping proposals which are laid 
upon the table. They do not know, many of them, anything 
about such matters as the Enabling Bill, or Archbishops’ Com- 
mittees.” The result of this apathy is that the many are over- 
ridden by the few. “* You tempt an active minority belonging 
to a particular class to over-step its boundaries and to demand 
more than its rights, if you of the majority show that your 
hands are weak and your hearts faint.” 

Of the Enabling Bill—which when he wrote was before the 
House of Lords—the Bishop is of opinion that,“ with due safe- 
guards, it should pass the Second Reading.” But “without these 
safeguards, he could not vote for it.” He points out, in par- 
ticular, the advantages of the present system of Patronage: 
“were the Bishop to dispose of all the Patronage, you would 
get, sooner or later, a narrow Church.” 

“It is a good thing for the Church of England that it should 
have private patrons, college patrons, and trustee patrons; 
we thereby at any rate ensure comparativo comprchonsiveness. 
For the great offices, 1am inclined on the whole to think that the 
Crown, acting through the Prime Minister, is the least objection- 
able method of procedure.” 

As to the Court of Appeal, 

“It passes the wit of man to discover what authority will be 
regarded by some of our people, and especially of our clergy, 84 
final. Every kind of court appears to be tainted; and, here 
again, I confess to some doubt as to whether anything can be 
found more likely to get at the truth, and to deal fairly, than 
bench which is composed of laymen who are experts upon legal 
questions.” 

Of Establishment :— 


“The one thing which makes me sometimes wonder as to our 
being the National Church, is the question whether we still 
hold a sufficiently strong position to be called National.” 


But “ there is evidence,” he believes, 


“that on the whole the people desire our Church to be the 
Christian expression of the land. Even those who are the 
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most irregular attendants do, on great occasions, recognize the 
National Church. They are baptized into the fold; they 
come to be married at its altars; they ask that our service 
should be read over them when they have passed away. 


So that 

“on the Baptismal Franchise stands or falls the National 
character of the Church of England. There would be no interest 
taken by the country at large in what might be done by the 
small but devout number who are regular communicants, should 
Every attempt at reform 


the stricter franchise be adopted. 
f the whole body, 


of the Church must make for the union 
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and should not divide the component parts, or satisfy only | 


one school of thought. 


When the Bishop says that, as between the Church and Non- 
conformists, “there is certainly no bitterness on the Church 
side,” he seems to have forgotten the really shocking memorial 
presented to Convocation on May 6th by Bishop Gore, and 
received without protest by that venerable body. Noncon- 
formists would be more than human if these thunders, stage 
£ 


thunders as we know them to be, had left no bitterness behind 


them. Of Religion the poet well reminds us that :— 
“Most she fears the controversial pen, 
The holy strife of disputatious men ; 
Who the blest Gespel’s peaceful page explore, 
Only to fight against its precepts more.”’ 

The Charge ends upon a high note of citizenship :— 

“The more one reads of the differences in English industrial 
life, the fuller becomes one’s belief that there is no solution to 
be found except upon a Christian basis. You may settle wages 
to-day, but without finality ; you may nationalize certain indus- 
tries : you may 
may tinker here and there at the relations betwoen employer 
and employed; but the beginning and the end of the whole 
matter, if you are to build up something permanent, must be 
the carrying on of the industrial, and indeed of the whole national, 
life upon the simple but all-satisfying principle that we should 
do to others as we would they should do unto us.” 





NEW ZEALAND FLAX IN IRELAND.* 
So many of our most useful as well as our most ornamental 
plants have been introduced from abroad that there is always a 
presumption in favour of the newcomer. In a recent Kew 
bulletin, Sir David Prain, the learned and energetic Director 
of Kew Gardens, states the case temperately but encouragingly 
for New Zealand 
to New Zealand and Norfolk Island, and which might perhaps be 
The fibre of this 
plant is exported in considerable quantities from New Zealand 
for the manufacture of binder twine, with which the corn- 
Manila hemp 


flax, Phormium tenax, which is indigenous 


grown on a commercial scale in this country. 


sheaves are bound by the mechanical harvester. 


interfere with the privileges of capital, you | 
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that in May, 1914, he divided some old plants of Phormium 
fenux and set them in “an old neglected grass field,’? which 
he had ploughed up. Last February these plants were from 
6} feet to 8 feet high, and wero killing the coarse grass that had 
checked their growth. “I expect them,” adds Lord Ventry, 
“if not cut, to be up to nine feet high by November, and to 
yield then at least forty tons to the acre, though I have not yet 
had sufficient experience to enable me to make a very confident 
estimate.” He had last 
under 


February about thirty-one acres 


ultivetion, and was preparing to plant thirty or thirty- 
five acres more with seedlings. 


New Zealand flax. Lord Veniry 


the Powerscourt variety, called ‘‘ Huhiroa” in New Zealand, 


There are many varieties of 
has experimented chiefly with 


which grows at Dingle up to nine feet high. The leaves are 


very erect, the undersides of a light bluish-green, and the edues 
and keel with a narrow black or dark red border.” 
variety with drooping leaves, tho ‘ 
at Dingle. “ It 
soil and in exposed situations.” 


The common 
swamp flax ’’ of New Zealand, 
yields ‘‘ a heavy crop” grows well on poor wet 
The fibre, he adds, is not of the 
best, but some [rish paper makers in 1917 made sixteen tons of 
fied with 
Lord Veutry 


submitted some fibre to experts in 1914, who reported that it 


the leaves into brown wrapping-paper and were sat 
the quality of tho material, apart from its price. 


was nearly equal to New Zealand fibre, then valued at £27 a 
ton. 
acre at Dingle has not been ascertained ; 


The price is much higher to-day. Tho yield of fibre per 
Lord Ventry thinks 
that he will obtain more then a ton per acre, and that he may 


possibly get two tons. He is convinced, however, that Phormiu 


| tenax can be profitably grown by farmers in the South-West 





and the sisal fibre from Yucatan are largely used by the American | 


twine factories, which produce immense quantities for the 
binder, but the need for twine is so great on all the harvest- 
fields where machinery is employed that New Zealand flax is 
also in demand. If it is worth while to bring this New Zealand 
filre from the Pacifie to the British manufacturer, it would 
be advantageous to grow the plant here, if that 
were possible, inasmuch as the cost of labour in New Zealand is 
very high and the freight charges on the long voyage are heavy, 


presumably 


‘ir David Prain’s Report tends to show more clearly than before 
that Phormium tenaz can be grown in various parts of the 


United Kingdom. That great man of science, Sir Joseph 


Banks, who accompanied Captain Cook on his first voyage to | 


New Zealand and Aust ralia, was much interested in New Zealand 
flax and procured some plants for Kew in 1789. He thought 
that it would be “a great acquisition to England, where it 
would prot ably thrive with v ery little trouble,” and he remarked, 
not quite accurately, that it seemed to prefer bogs to good soil, 
eee plant was introduced into Ireland a few years later, 
and was also grown in Devonshire and Inverness-shire. It 
has since become tolerably familiar in large country gardens 
in the West Country, where its great drooping leaves, as it of a 
ant irs, give an 
whethe It 


exotic touch. There remains the question 
an be profitably cultivated here as a regular crop. 
Sur David Prain answers the question cautiously but hopefully. 
New Zealand flax has been grown with success at Stranraer in 
Wigtonshire and at Arduaine in Argylishire. In the South-West 
of Ireland, at Dingle in County Kerry, Lord Ventry has made 
extensive plantings, “which have proved that a New Zealand 
flax industry in that county, and possibly also in County Cork, 
has eve ry prospect of success.” 
_Lord Ventry s ‘ys, in a Report printed by Sir David Prain, 
* Royal Bot Gurd lleti Miscellaneous 
“New Zealand Flax.” London: HM, Stationery Office. 
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of Ireland. “ It is impossible for the weather to be too wet foi 
it, and it has two great advantages over other crops; in the 
first place, it can bo harvested at any time of the year, and, 
work can be done 


secondly, the in any sort of weather.” The 


full-grown leaves are cut; the plant goes on producing mor 
leaves for an indefinite period. 

It is to he hoped that Lord Ventry will continue his experi- 
ments, which seem to be most promising, and that other farmers 
in his neighbourhood will follow his example. The demand for 
fibre is very great; in the United Kingdom alone twenty 
thousand tons are used every year. If a substantial quantity 
could be produced at a profit in these islands, the farmers would 
benefit. What we should like to know is 
tenax can be cultivated successfully on poor soils that cannot 
pot foes, The 
Dingk 


be exXcen- 
L 


whether Phormium 


be used for growing corn, or even roots or 
Irish Department of Agriculture, in commending the 
experiments, reported that the climate ‘‘ appeared t 


tionally mild,” and that ‘the soil was on the whole capable, 
when well treated, of growing good farm crops.’ 
to be seen whether New Zealand flax can be grown profitably 
in any other district in the West of Ireland or the West of 
Scotland or the Hebrides, where the climate may be less mild 
than at Dingle. It has also to be shown that the yield of tibre 
from the Dingle fields, allowing for the cost of cultivation, is 
worth more than the ordinary crop, say of potatoes, which the 
fields might be expected to produce, Sir David Prain thinks 
that Phormium tenax might be successful “in selected spots 
in the Hebrides, where conditions would appear to be favour- 
able to its growth.” Mr. Waliace, of Stranraer, declares that 
the plant will grow on swampy wet land and rough hillsides, 
that it needs moisture, and that it can stand twenty degrees of 
frost. In the South Island of New Zealand, the climate of which 
resembles that of Ireland and the Hebrides, Phormium tenax 
is found near the coast, especially along the larger rivers, but it 


It remains 


is far less common in the South Island than in the sub-tropical 
North Island. We must not assume, then, that it is a ver 
hardy plant, or that it can be easily acelimatized in the United 
The Kew authorities have lost 


Kingdom. many plants in the 


winter, and their experimental planting of New Zealand flax in 
1914-15 at Eskdalemuir, just over the Border, was a complet 
failure. Nevertheless, the plant might thrive in the Hebrides 
or in Connemara or Donegal, in places where nothing else 
grow. When we read of the laborious « s of tl Danes 
Dutch, and the Belgians t 1 their heaths and bogs and to 
plant barren hillsides with woods, we cannot bu ) r whet 
something might not be done with the vast areas waste la 
in our own country. The claims of sport have, of course, lis 
couraged the rare enthusiast who has been willing to experiment 


in this dizection in the Highlands, and politics and la 
have prevented any serious attempts at reclamation i ; 
Now Zea 4 id 


‘ , ” 
If, then, there is a plant of commercial value, like 
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flax, which will grow on the waste, its possibilities deserve to 
be examined very carefully. We trust that the Director of 
Kew will induce other landowners besides Lord Ventry to give 
Phormium tenax a fair trial. 





PEPYS’S WARR DIARY.* 
Nearty every parodist begins with— 
* Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Dinner is an empty dream, 
While one still can get cucumbers, 
Salmon, strawberries and cream ;” 
or else — 
““T drove a golf ball into the air, 
And L conclude it’s still up there ; 
For neither Jones nor Smith nor Brown, 


’ 


Nor I, observed it coming down.” 
Then he goes on to the Rubatyat and inevitably ‘ has a dash at 
old Pepys.” The present ingenious compounder of Pepysian 
simplicities with shrewd satire of his countrymen during the 
Great War is now having his third “dash”; this volume 
covers the eighteen months which ended with the year 1918, 
and it is dedicated appropriately to Sir Douglas Haig. 

The anonymous fabricator has so soaked himself in Pepys that 
one can fancy him knocking off a chapter with the assured speed 
of an experienced “ leader -writer, or of Mr. Charles Garvice, 
dictating two novels at once to two typists chosen for 
their abnormal concentration of mind. But easy writing, in 
the case of Saml. Pepys, Junr., does not * make damned hard 
reading -—except the inevitable summarized war news, which 
we have skipped with great satisfaction. We quote, without 
special selection :— 

“Up, and to meet a shamefull advertisement of the price of 
gass, how they will this qr. encrease it upon us by so much as 
td. the 1,000 ft. So it is a plain matter that the rogues care 
not if our vietual be cooked, or our bodies washed, so they make 
their profit. Nor any help do I see for the nacion ; our governors 
indifferent and the whole left to ruine. . . . Speaking of the 
fall of Jerusalem on the fone, with Sir M. Levison, he allows it 
to be a good thing for us and for all the Jews; but makes 
him, he says, to be a bigger fool than he had thought himself ; 
that he did, but five years since, refuse to join with his cosen 
Benjamin for building in Jerusalem a great new inn like Ritz’s, 
Benjamin buying a bit of land for it by the Mount of Olives ; 
but he thought no money to be in it, and now curses himself. 
tlowever, hearing these news, he do wira to Benjamin about the 
hit of land. So if anything come of it, he will put me into it on 
the same floor with them: to my good content.” 

Pepys has his roving and piercing eye on Land Girls: we 
see him, an Admiralty official, circumventing the “ over-tax”’ by | 
spreading “ the £1,000 [ had of Lane last year out of books ” 
over three years—* which is a thing I had never thought of, 
{ believe, but for my going to church: and L thank God for 
giving me such a thought, as L believe He did.” 

Pepys quarrels with his wife, who 
“did this morning wake me with calling ‘Sammy’; and I | 
going to her, says | am an old silly to suspect her with Major 
Marshall, he not a man fit that a woman should think of him 
beside a Pepys: only I must forgive her about Mistress Cripps. 
So L did and we kissed each other about it.” 


Samucl has a dismal day after his Armistice “ binge *—he 
knew the process and the mood, though not the word. ** Yester- 
day [November 12th] went not abroad, having a naughty onsett 
of the sciatique, with some colick; so lay till 2 post meridiem, 
my wife beside me, and her head to swim she says.” 

Pretty Miss Walters tells Samuel the story of the shy young 
man who, in a general pause at a dinner-party, asks the Bishop's 
lady: * Pray ma'am, did you ever try cooking in a camisole ”*— 
* the best jest of it is the man not knowing what they laugh at.” 

This book is capital light reading, and will be heartily enjoyed 
even by those who find the original Pepys a bore. It is even 
possible that some casual readers of this amusing and racy 
confection may be drawn by it to make the acquaintance of the 
real Samuel Pure. 





FICTION. 
DEEP WATERS.+ 

Tue title of Mr. W. W. Jacobs's new volume may possibly excite 

misgivings in his numerous admirers. But they will be speedily 

reassured, ‘The night-watchman still dominates the scene, and 

our old friends Sam Small, Ginger Dick, and Peter Russet are 

still to the fore. And though their latest adventures occasionally 


* A Laat Diaryo the Great Warr. By Sami, Pepys, Junr. London: John 
Lane. [6s. net. 

+ Deep Waters. By W. W. Jaco, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
(64. net.) 





aT 
suggest a ringing of the changes on old themes, go deftly 
is it done, so neat is the workmanship, that the present reviewer, 
at any rate, is not minded to complain. In dealing with his 
amphibious characters Mr. Jacobs leaves few loopholes 
for criticism. The only signs of comparative weakness are 
to be found in the two war episodes—billeting experiences of g 
villa-owner—in which the fun seems forced and the nomenclature 
savours of old-fashioned farce. But * Dirty Work,” which tells 
how the night-watchnian indulged in a course of ineffectual 
mud-baths in the search for hidden treasure, and “ Shareholders,” 
another story of treasure-trove, are worthy of the author of 
The Skipper’s Wooing, and, in the words of Mr. Peggotty, we 
“ean’t say no fairer than that.” The philosophy of the night. 
watchman in regard to the inscrutable behaviour of women 
and the trials of the sailorman on shore is a source of pure 
delight, and the narrative is constantly illumined by happy 
sayings, descriptive or reflective. We may content ouselves 
with two. What could be better than this summary of the 
efforts of an unsuccessful pugilist: “ Nearly every time I hit 
*im, ’e wasn’t there, and every time ’e hit me I wished I hadn't 
ha’ been”? ?> And how true to life is this concise statement of 
the doctrine of self-help and self-criticism : “* Say wot you like, 
a man’s best friend is *imself. ‘There's nobody else’!! do as much 
for ‘im, or let ’im off easier when ’e makes a mistake.” 





ReaDasie Novers.—The City of Palms. By Kathlyn 
Rhodes. (Hutchinson. 6s. 9d. net.)—Even when, as in 
this instance, her plot is not very credible, Miss Rhodes has 
a pleasant knack in telling a story. The scene of this novel 
is laid partly in Constantinople, partly in the oasis of El-Denar. 
Odds and Ends. By B. M. Croker. (Same publishers and 
price.)-—A collection of short stories, of which the first, “The 
Spare Bed,” is a very grim example.——The Wicked Marquis. 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)— 
The aristocrats in Mr. Phillips Oppenheim’s new story are of 
the uncompromising type more usually seen on the boards 
of the Adelphi Theatre than encountered in the pages of a 
six-shilling novel. It is to be hoped that the author, like 
Lord Beaconstield, writes ** in irony,” for the reader will certainly 
call the book bombast. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 
[Notice in thie column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Tue Octoser Monrnries.—The Nineleenth Century has an 
instructive article on ‘ ‘ Nationalizers’ and the Nation” by 
Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, who points out that ** nationalization ? 
means different things to different sections of the Labour Party, 
and urges that an effort should be made to explain to 
every citizen the disastrous effects either of rigid State 
control or of Trade Union control such as the extreme 
leaders desire. In either case the community would suffer, 
and the workman would suffer too. Paymaster Lieutenant- 
Commander Cyril Cox contributes a most informing article 
on “The Future of Arabia,’ with reference to the Hedjaz 
project for an Arab Federation. He reminds us that the different 
Arab States are sharply divided—the Emir of Nejd and the 
King of the Hedjaz were recently fighting one another—and he 
adds that a mandatory for Arabia would be ~ undertaking 
task compared with which the labours of Hercules were trivial.” 
Sir Malcolm Mellwraith discusses “The Diplomatic Service,” 
emphasizing the importance of attracting the ablest brains into 
the Service, insisting that our diplomatists should be good 
linguists, and urging that first-rate men in the Consular Service 
should no longer be debarred from promotion on the diplomatic 
side. Mr. J. D. Bourchier makes a lengthy plea for the Bulgars, 
under the title of ‘The Scramble for the Balkans,” but he 
passes over in silence the outrageous conduct of Bulgaria during 
the war, and especially their atrocious cruelty to the Serbians, 
Greeks, and Rumanians in the occupied areas. Any one who 
knows what the Bulgar occupation meant to those unhappy 
peoples will read Mr. Bourchier’s article with amazement and 
indignation. Miss Winifred Hoper’s charming account of 
“Some Unpublished Windham Papers” deals with Penelope 
Loveday—the “ Pen” of Windham’s diaries which Lord Rose- 
bery published—whom Windham vainly courted before her 
marriage to a country clergyman and after she had been left 
a young widow.—The Fortnightly gives the first part of @ 
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gtudy of “ Count Witte’ by his old colleague, M. Iswolsky, 
who takes a far less favourable view of the Russian statesman 
than did Dr. Dillon. “ Politicus ” would find * The Permanent 
Settlement of the Labour Trouble ”’ in profit-sharing on a liberal 
scale; the trouble is that in some of the largest industries it is 
rather a question of loss-sharing, while the revolutionary agita- 
tors profess to regard as abhorrent the very idea of profit. 
Mr. Archibald Hurd writes well on “Economy on the Fleet : 
Lord Fisher's Demand,” illustrating the danger, and indeed 
the absurdity, of destroying the Navy which is the foundation 
of cur Empire by a too literal application of tlie advice to “ sack 
the lot.” ‘‘ A Skilled Labourer ” discusses ** Labour's Mistake,” 
tracing it mainly to a failure to use the Parliamentary vote 
which working men and women now possess. A noteworthy 
article describes the Labour movement in Queensland, which 
has a Labour Government, and yet is very far indeed from 
industrial peace ; the Labour Ministry finds its bitterest foes in 
the Syndicalists, who denounce it in the familiar style as 
“capitalist” and “ bourgeois.” ——In the Contemporary Mr. A. 
Maurice Low asks “Is America becoming Socialistic ?” but 
does not answer the question. There is no Labour Party, but 
both the old parties pay great attention to Labour problems. 
Major Gerald Hurst has a brief but timely article on the cry for 
“ Federal Devolution,’ which he regards as wholly irrational 
and undesirable, and as “part of the fantastic camouflage 
which has lately been designed in order to mask a retreat from 
the old Unionist position with regard to Home Rule.” Mr. 
Maleolm Letts contributes an interesting and scholarly essay 
on “Early Travel and the Development of the Sense of Beauty,” 
in which he shows that sixteenth-century travellers were by 
no means so blind to the beauty of the Alps or of Naples as is 
often supposed, but that they were as a rule too much occupied 
with the dangers and diseomforts of travel to have leisure for 
admiring the view. Mr. Letts confirms our general belief that 
the civilized people of any one age were very like those of any 
other, despite the superficial differences in their clothes and 
Blackwood’s has an excellent article on 
Antranik, the Armenian military leader, by a British officer 
who was sent on a mission to Caucasia last winter. The 
article reveals the complexities of the racial problems in that 
region, where a Mandatory Power is perhaps needed more than 
anywhere else. Mr. Whibley gives his impressions of a recent 
visit to Belgium. He tells us that the Germans did a great 
deal of damage to Belgian factories in the last few weeks of 
the war, when they knew that defeat was certain, with the 
object of preventing the revival of Belgian industry until long 
after Germany had resumed business. Those who ask us “ to 
either do not know these facts or 


personal habits. 


pity the poor Germans ”’ 
wilfully ignore them. 

The New Spirtt in Industrial Relations. By W. W. Hichens. 
(Nisbet. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hichens, the Chairman of the great steel 
firm, Cammell, Leird, and Co., says some very wise things 
in this address, recently delivered at the United Summer School 
at Swanwick. The ‘“‘ new spirit ” lies “ in the idea that if we have 
rights we also have duties, and that it rests with each one of us 
to see that these duties are faithfully and honestly carried out.” 
That is a sound text for the times. Mr. Hichens aptly quotes 
Milton; “ If every action which is good or evil in man at ripe 
years were to be under pittance and compulsion, what were 
virtue but a name, what praise can then be due to welldoing, 
what grammercy to be sober, just, or continent ?” 

The series of twopenny pamphlets arranged by the Ministry 
of Reconstruction has ended with three interesting papers on 
The Business of Government, dealing with the central machinery, 
the work of the Departments and the Civil Service. They 
embody the substance of the Reports of Lord Haldane’s Com- 
mission and other bodies that have recently inquired into the 
doings of the bureaucracy, and contain some useful criticism. 
We are glad to observe that an official publication, issued, it 
is true, by a moribund Department, lays stress on the need for 
“a strong and efficient central machinery for the regular super- 
Vision of what is known as establishment work and co-ordina- 
tion of staff throvetisut the Civil Service.” Officials who were 
not needed or were not svitably employed in one Department 
might be trecsferred to another, as the writer says. It is more 
mportant from ths public standpoint to observe that, under 
4 central control, all the Departments might be constrained to 











acting each for itself. The three deserve careful 


reading. 


papers 


Benedictine Monachism. By Cuthbert Butler. (Longmans. 
18s. net.)—The learned Abbot of Downside has written a most 
interesting and scholarly book on the Rule of St. Benedict, 
under which he has served for forty years. He explains very 
clearly the founder's main ideas, describes the Benedictine 
Rule, and gives a short account of Benedictine work in spreading 
Christianity and, in later days, in the advancement of learning, 
as at St. Maur and Monte Cassino. England owes much to the 
Benedictines led by St. Augustine, who established the first 
Benedictine monastery outside Italy et Canterbury in 600. 
Theodore, Wilfrid of Ripon, Benet Biscop, and Bede himself 
were all Benedictine monks. Abbot Butler makes it clear that 
there is, properly speaking, no Benedictine ** Order” in the 
ordinary sense. Each monastery is a self-governing family, 
though the monasteries are grouped in “ congregations” 
with varying constitutions. This autonomy, the 
author thinks, accounts to no small extent for the survival 
of the Benedictine Rule through fourteen troubled centuries, 
even in the mest degenerate times some isolated 
monasteries remained true to the spirit of the founder, whose 
theory of the monastic life may be summed up as self-discipline, 
prayer, and work. 


monastic 


since 


History of Zionism, 1600-1918. By Nahum Sokolow. Vol. IT. 
(Longmans. 21s. net.)—Mr. Sokolow’s second volume is largely 
composed of documents illustrating the first volume, which was 
reviewed in the Spectator on March 22nd. In the opening 
pages he Zionist 
immediately before and during the war, giving prominence to 
the British Government’s declaration in favour of “ the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people.” Mr. Sokolow does not discuss the means by which 
that “ national home In his Preface he pays 
a warm tribute to the late Sir Mark Sykes, who was an 
indefatigable advocate of Zionism. 


describes the progress of the movement 


* is to be secured. 


Our Atlantic Attempt. Py HW. G. Hawker and K. Mackenzie 
Grieve. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.)—This record of Mr. Hawker’s 
attempt to fly across the Atlantic is worth reading. Apart 
from the narrative, Licutenant-Commander Grieve’s chapters 
on the difficulties of navigating an acroplan: the sca are 
of considerable interest. He thinks that wireless assistance 
is necessary, as great banks of cloud have to be traversed. 
The book is well illustrated. 


ovel 


A Primer of National Finance. By Henry Higgs. (Methuen. 
5s. net.)—The author of this well written and informine little 
book has aimed, he says, at helping readers to understand the 
Budget speech. The book fulfils that purpose. Jt also draws 
attention to the very serious defects in the official method of 
presenting financial statements, and to some of the problems 
of direct taxation. Mr. Higgs quotes Mr. Gladstone as com- 
plaining in 1860 of the public's “ignorant patience of taxation.” 
The complaint still holds yocd. But it is high time that 
the Government were assisted by well-informed criticism. 

Admiral Sims, of the American Navy, gives a very frank 
account of the anti-submarine campaiga in the October number 
of Pearson's Magazine. He that when he ariived in 
London in April, 1917, he found Lord Jellicoe and the Ministry 
most seriously alarmed at the heavy losses of merchantmen. 
The one man who was unfailingly cheerful was the Prime 
“It was the most inspiring instance of self-control 


says 


Minister. 
that J have ever known. 
in history that can be compared with it; for Lloyd George's 
attitude at this period constantly reminded me of Lincoln 
in the darkest hours of the Civil War, when, on news of such 
Fredevicksburg or Chancellovsville, he would 
from Artemus 


There is, indeed, only one other case 


calamities as 
entertain his Cabinet by reading 
Ward, interlarded with humorous sayings and anecdotes of 
his own.” We have often criticized the Prime Minister, but 
we have never questioned the value of his services to his country 
It is a pleasure to quote this impartial tribute 


selections 


during the war. 
to Mr. Lloyd Geerge’s superb courage and spirit in the worst 
days of the struggle. 


The September issue of the Geographical Journal contains 


furnish accounts of their work and to co-operate instead of ' a noteworthy article on the Chaco, the vast and little-known 
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By the Waters of Fiume. By Lorna de Lucchi. (Longmans. 
3s. 6d. net.) —This little book purports to have been written by 
an English girl who married a young Italian of Fiume just before 
the war. ‘lhe husband had to serve as a conscript in the Austrian 
Army, and was shot for refusing to fire on the Italians. The 
wife survived him only a few months. Whether or not the story 
is true, it represents faithfully enough the Italian sentiments of 
the majority of tho people of Fiume and their sufferings during 
@ war in which all their sympathies were with the Allies and 
against their Austrian and Croatian oppressors. 


The China Year Book, 1919-20. By H. T. Montague-Bell 
and He G. W. Woodhead. (Routledge. 21s. net.)—This 
valuable book of reference, now in its fifth year, deserves to be 
better known. It contains a great deal of information that 
could not easily be found elsewhere. The chapter on the China- 
Japan Treaties of 1915 deserves notice. It is too often forgotten 
that Japan in 1915 promised to restore to China the leased 
territory of Kiao-chau as soon as it was ‘‘ completely left to the 
free disposal of Japan.” When the German Peace Treaty is 
ratified, this promise will take effect. There is no 
reason whatever to suppose that Japan will go back on 
her word. 


Tue PRorection or Ancient Burrpines.—The Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings have issued their 42nd 
Annual Report, copies of which can be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, 20 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. In spite of the 
demands made by the war, the support given to the Society 
has suffered no diminution, and the Report as usual gives a 
list of the cases dealt with during the past year, many of them 
illustrated by most attractive photographs. The Society is 
anxious to develop its work, and outlines three methods by 
which members can help: (1) By reporting at once any cases 
where beautiful or famous old buildings are likely to be damaged 
by additions or reconstruction plans. (2) By suggesting suitable 
centres for propaganda work by lectures illustrated by lantern- 
slides. (3) By informing the Diocesan Advisory Committee of 
cases affecting ancient churches. The Society is specially 
interested just now in the question of old cottages worthy of 
preservation owing to beauty of design yet likely to be con- 
demned as unfit for use. The Committee “is willing to give 
free advice to owners of such cottages, whether individuals or 
public bodies, as to the possibility of making them into healthy 
dwellings.” A pamphlet specially dealing with the subject has 
been compiled and issued by the Society, price 1s. 6d. Included 
in the Report is a useful paper by Professor 8. D, Adshead on 
“ Old Villages and Village Reconstruction.” 








Messrs. G. Philip and Son have published a large Peace T'erms 
Map of Europe (2s. 6d. net), printed in colours on a scale of 
thirty miles to an inch, with the new Treaty boundaries for 
Germany and Austria boldly marked in red. It will be some 
time, we fear, before the map-makers can deal with the many 
conjectural and disputed frontiers in Eastern Europe; this map 
suggests some tentative solutions—giving Lemberg, for instance, 
to the Ukraine—which are very far from being generally 
acceptable. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
ee 

Alexander (A.), The Stuff of Life, er 8vo................ (Allenson) net 5/0 
Bayliss (W.M.), Au Introduction to General Phystology, 8vo (Longmans) net 7/6 
Benson ag a), Se A OP OUD. on cccssedediccecec (Maceuilian’ net 6 

ey i The Wants of Man, cr 8vo..... éneanenes Pitman) net 2/6 
Boys (J. he King’s Daughters, 18mo. eeeeeees (Mowbray) net 2/6 
Brady (BE. Ms Australia Unlimited, 4to......... ce. eeees (Sim ins net 42/0 
Branford (V.) and Geddes (P.), Our Soelal Inherit: ance, cr "80 (W iliams) net 6/0 
Qampbel! (D.), From the Hill-Tops, er Svo ...............- (Dent) net 4/6 
Cassells (Scout J.), With the Black Watch, 8vo............ (Melrose) net 5/0 
Cather (W. 8.), My "Autonia, cr 8vo....... wiaeed ses ee net 7/0 





(D 
Ghambashidze (D.), Mineral Resources of Georgia and Caucasia, 8vo 
(Allen & U fnwin) neb 8 § 


Gilson (Capt. C.), Captives of the Caves, Svo.............. (Cassell) net 6/9 
Gittins (H. N.), Short and Sweet (Short Stories), er 8vo........ (Lane) net 6/9 
Gordon (A. R.), The Faith of Isaiah, er 8vo.............. (J. Clarke) neg 6 
Fosse (E.), Some Diversions of a Man of Letters, cr 5vo..(Heinemann) net 75 
Gould (N.), A Race for a Wife, cr 8VO........ 0.66 cece eee (J. Long) net 70 
Graham (S8.), A Private in tiie Guards, 8vo..........(. Macmillan) net 10/9 
Great Roll of the Pipe for the T'wenty-sixti Year of the Reign of King 
Ly the Third, a.p. 1241-1242, roy 8vo...... (Oxiord Univ. Press) net 259 
Grey (Z.), Ken Ward in the PO, GE BPG cnc cvccsnsecess (Nelson) net 


5/0 
Guillaumin (E.), The Life of a Simple Man, er 8vo (Selwyn & Blount) net 20 


Hale (A. J.), The Manufacture of Chemicals by Electrolysis (Constable) net 6/9 
Harrison (A.), Before and Now, cr 8VO..........sessceeeeeees (Lane) net 6 
Hauptmann (G.), Dramatio Works of, Vols. V.-VII., crSvo (Secker) each net 7/4 
Hodgson (Geraldine E.), Criticism at a Veuture, BVO (KE. Macdonald) net 10/6 
Holme (Constance), Splendid Faring, cr 8vo....(Mills & Boon) net 69 
Holmes (E.), Secret of Happiness, DUD cagorercerecas (Constable) net 12/6 
Hosidius Geta’s Tragedy “‘ Medea,” trans. by J. J. Mooney (Cornish) net 4/6 
Howe (F. C.), The Land and the Soldier, Svo.......... (F. U nwin) net 8/6 
Hume ¥.) ith Master Mind, cr 8vo............ (Hurst & Blackett) net 69 
ar ), Samuel Butler (1835- 1002) : a Memoir, 8vo (Macmillan) net 429 
Judd A), ‘hhe Boys of Gunn Island, cr 8vo.......... (Cassell) net 5,0 
Kennedy (H. A. A.), The Theology of the Epistlea, cr 8vo..(Duckworth) net 50 
King (E. L.), Silhouettes of Effective British Warships, lsmo (S. Low) net 36 
Kynes (P. B.), The Long Uhance, er $vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 79 
La Motte (Ellen N.), ‘The Backwash of War, l8mwv........ (Putnam) net 54 
Lamperdowne (Lady), “* Paddy!” Sez He, er 8vo .......... (R. Scott) net 2/6 
Landor (W. 8.), A Day Book of, 18mo........ (Oxford Univ. Press) bet 2/6 
Latin Poetry, from Catullus toClaudian ..........( (Oxford Univ. Press) net 30 
Lewis (L. W. P.), Practical Hints on the Teaching of Latin (Macmillan) net 510 
Le Queux (W.), Forbidden Word, cr 8vo................ (Odhams) net 3/6 
Lippincott (1.), Problems of Reconstruction, cr 8VO...... (Macmillan) net 7/0 
Macandrew (M.), Supreme Adventure, cr 8vo.... (Chapman & Hall) net 76 
Macdonald (F. W.), As a Tale that is Told, 8vo . . cilentein tose maheree (Cassell) net 10/6 
— (A.), Lectures on Ten —— Physicists of the 19th Century, 

POs oeerseresecevescocccesscesescsecccess (Chapman & Hall) net 76 
soem (C.),, Poor Relations, cr. GUD. ncccccccecceses (Secker) net 7/6 
Margerison (J. 3.), Our Wonderful EG, 6 onnnnncengen (Cassell) net 60 
MeNeile (E. R. , From Theosophy to Christian Faith... peer ongmans) net 4/6 


Maurel (A.), A —_ in Rome, 18m0...........0see00% (Putnam) net 90 
Milestones of Life, 18mo eckennéaat (Simpkin) net 40 
Mozart (G.), July, cr 8vo............. Washbourne) net 5,0 
Newton (W. D.), Green Ladies, cr 8vo ‘Hurst & Blackett) net 69 










Nightingale (M.), Tony O’Dreams.............seseee0:: (Simpkir n) net 76 
Onipede (D.), Hausa in Thirty Days, 18mo............ (Routledge) net 2/6 
Outcault (R. F.), Buster Brown the Little Rogue, follo.. . .(Ch: umbers) net 46 
Pastoral Episties of St. Paul: Greek Text, with Commentary by Rev. A. E. 
INU oes and 50i0'n600- 66404, bh69 06-00 5 OSCE N ONES (Rivingtons) net 10,0 
Peltier (Florence), Through the Rainbow, 8vo............ Oliphant) net 59 
Poste (i), Wis Wamilly, cr GVO... cccscccccccsccccces (Macmillan) net 30 
Poole (E.), His nee WR, G6 BIR 6c oo occ occecsscccs (Macmillan) net 380 
Roberts .), War Surgery of the Face, 8vo..(Bule & Danielson) net 200 


Shaw ( Keepers of the Sea, 8vo................ ...(Cassell) net 60 
Shaw Cart. . H.), Treasure Trove of the Southern Seas, 8vo (Cassell) net 6/0 
Simon (A.), Wine and Spirits, S8vo.................05. (Duckworth) net 7 
Spiegel (Lt.-Cdr. Freiherr Von), U-Boat 202, er 8vo.......... (Melrose) net 2/6 
Stuck (H.), Voyages on the Yukon and its Tributaries, 8vo( 1. W. Laurie) net 25,0 
Talbot (Ethel), School on the Moor, cr 8vo.............. Coe net 5/0 
Tiplady (T.), Social Christianity in the New Era, cr 8vo....(Oliphant) net 5/6 

Turbervill ‘(edith Picton), Musings of a Laywoman on the Life of the 
I Ge, cc cccccanwasdbheeesabevensscensesennes (Murray) net 3/6 
Twells (J. H., Jr.), In the Prison City : : Brussels, 1914-1918 emnaen| net 50 
Walker (A. H. an The Cateviism in the Bible, Pt. iL, cr 8ve..( Longmans) net 36 
Walkey (8.), The Quest of a Kingdom, 8vo.............665 Cassell) net 6,0 

Walmsley (R. M.), Electricity in the Service of Man, Vol. L1., Section 2 
(Cassell) net 10/6 

Wegmann (E.), Conveyance and Distribution of Water for Water Supply, 
DPA teddi ast UCR eRAddensee ca ahehon Oke hbke aime (Constable) net 26,0 
Wells (J. = First Supplement to a Manual of the Writings in Middle 











English, 1050-1400, 8VO........-..0.02se00 anatase Univ. — net 46 
Westerman (P. F.), *aiidst. Arctic Perils, er 8vo ee . (Pearson) net : 6 
Weyman (S.), The Great House, cr 8VO............ ....(Murray) net 74 
Whore Is Christ ? by an Anglican Priest in China, cr 8vo... ‘(Constable net 3 4 
White (W. A.), In the Heart of 3 a Fo M, RARE (Macmillan) net 20 

oven THE 


PIGTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., | REGENT ST.,W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FRI PRES 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


renowned for their purity and 
whiteness and for lasting wear. 
Price list and samples sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.7. Donegall Placa GELFAST_ 
DENT’S WATGHES AND GLOCK 

BY SPECIAL Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- = 
APPOINTMENT | Exhibition. The only Grand lrize awarded ws 
TO THE KING. 





British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronomete 
The only Grand Prize awarded for Astrono 
Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compassea 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO., Ltd, 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Beu. 
61 STRAND, W.2% or 4 ROYAL EXGHANGE £6.58 
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Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™ 


Builders & Decorators, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W.1 


BEG RESPECTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO 
ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, PLAIN AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETC,, ETC, 





To the Sceptical 
DIGESTIVE TROUBLES 


Advertised remedies for digestive troubles are so many that the 
ublic may well be pardoned for regarding them all with a certain 





amount of distrust. 

Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly advise even those who are 
prejudiced against remedies of this nature to give Dr. Jenner’s 
Absorbent Lozenges a trial in view of the remarkablo and con- 
tinuous accounts of benefits received. ‘The function of these 
lozenges is, briefly, to absorb and remove the Acidity which lies 
at the root of all digestive disorders. They give immediate and 
yermanent relief in cases of HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, 
JIZZINESS, &e., and they are quite harmless, having no effect 
on the stomach itself. 

The name of Dr. Jenner, coupled with that of Savory & Moore, 
may be taken as a guarantee of their genuineness and may act as 
an inducement for giving them a trial. 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death RiskP 


is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office? 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY ITP 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
pt gy IN THE WAR.—CHURCH ARMY EX- 





SERVICE MEN’S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 55 Bryanston Street, 
W. 1 (Telephone, Paddington 3440),seeks suitabie positions, such as TIME- 
KEEPERS, WATCHMEN, &c., for a number of discharged soldiers partly dis- 
abled in one or both arms, but willing and anxious to work within their limitations. 
Please send notice of vacancies as above at once. 


OUTH AFRICAN NATIVE COLLEGE, 
b FORT HARE, ALICE, CAPE PROVINCE, SOUTH AFRICA 
he South African Native College was established in 1916 for the higher educa- 
tion of the Native and Coloured races of South Africa. The Governing Council 
will proceed shortly to make the following appointments to its staff :-— 
I. LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS. 
Il. LECTURER IN PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 

Graduates with honours in these subjects are required. Applicants must have 
teaching qualifications for and experience of secondary work, and must also be 
qualitied to take advanced courses. 

Salary in each case £300 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to £430. 
If the Lecturer should later be appointed Professor in his subject the salary would 
rise by annual increments of £15 to a maximum of £550. The engagement in the 
first instance will be for three years, and outward passage will be provided. The 
oo essful candidates will be required to begin duty about the middle of February, 

920 

Six copies of letter of application, with particulars of age, qualifications, and 
experience, and accompanied by six copies of five recent testimonials, should be 
lodged before 18th October with “H.,” ¢/o Messrs. LEWIS & SOMERVILLE, 
#2 George Street, Edinburgh. 

U Siversiry OF 








BRISTOL. 


Ap llications are invited from University Graduates for the post of 
SUPERINTENDEN'T of a small HOSTEL FOR WOMEN to be opened shortly 
for students of the TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Applications should be addressed to the REGISTRAR from whom particu-. 
laré of the appointment may be o} tained . 
cmnset lene * 





Rervar HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. | 
Me (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) | 
: DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS. ; 
,_ the Governors will shortly appoint a Lady as RESIDENT ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN CLASSICS. She will be required to take up the appointment 
in January, 1920 ; 
oe PPlisations, with testimonials and references, should be seni before October | 
25th, 1919, to THE PRINCIPAL, Royal Holloway Colic Engleficld Green, 


Surrey, from whom full particulars may be obtained! 





—— _ Se _—_— ee 
{ ECRETARY.—Experienced LADY desires re-engagement. 
Good typewriting, Shorthand, accounts, French (old and modern), 
owledge of German and Latin, proof-reading, research work, indexing, &c. 
ighest references.—Address LE. D., 9, Tavistock Road, Croydon. 
eae, . edlncne end a on s 


ADY, Matron recuperative War Hospital, accustomed 

4 Committee W ork, desires post as SECRETARY Public or Professional man 
not recovered W 

4 le ape turf 





r disabilities. Would travel. Influential references.—Box 941, 
tng ° 


, 1 Welliugton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWY'TH. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


The Council will shortly proceed to elect to the Office of PRINCIPAL. Salary 
£1.500 per annum. A knowledge of Welsh will be regarded as essential. The 
te will hold periodically the Office of Vice-Chancellor of the University 
0 ales, 

Any further particulars required may be obtained from the undersigned. 

: a for the post must be forwarded to him not later than October 
15th, 9 

The Council does not necessarily limit itself in its choice to names sent in in 
response to this advertisement. 

J. H. DAVIES, 
Registrar. 


D ERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

Application is invited for APPOINTMENT on the CENTRAL OFFICE 
ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF. Candidates should possess good academic quall- 
fications, some teaching experience, and should not be over 30 years of age. 
Salary £300. 

Application form (to be returned not later than October 10th) and further 
particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

P. G. FEEK, 
County Education Office, Derby. Director of Education. 


DLYMOUTH.—PLYMOUTH COLLEGE. 


(PLYMOUTH COLLEGE AND MANNAMEAD SCHOOL). 

The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the 
above-named school (a first grade Secondary School). 

Applicants must hold Honours Degrees of British Universities. Duties to 
begin as from January Ist, 1920. Salary £700, with capitation fee of £2 per 
head on all boys above the number of 250. House provided free of rent, rates, 
and repairs. Present number of boys about 290, of whom nearly 30 are boarders 
(not in Head-Master’s house). 

There is an advanced course in Mathematics and Science, aud application 
is contemplated for the approval of such a course in Modern Studies 

For application forms and particulars apply to the undersigned, by whom 
applications must be received not later than October 20th next. 

©. R. SERPELL 
(Solicitor), 
Clerk to the Governors, 
7 Sussex Terrace, Plymouth, Devon. 








_ September 29th, 1919, ae a at 
: 4\DUCATION DEPARTMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 


y niacin’ 

TWO VACANCIES in January next at the BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, SALIS- 
BURY, and TWO at the MILTON HIGH SCHOOL, BULAWAYO, one of the 
vacancies being for MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE, and three for two or more 
of the subjects: ENGLISH, HISTORY, FRENCH and LATIN. Successful 
candidates required to leave England at the end of December. Applicants 
should be Graduates under 35 years of age. Men with a public school education 
and with war service are looked for. Preference will be given to candidates who 
are proficient in games and are willing to undertake residential duties. Salary 
£400, rising annually by £15 to £550 per annum. Deduction of £24 only from 
salary if resident. Climate excellent. Passage paid. Prospects good. Favour- 
able conditions as regards leave, pension, marriage allowance, &c.— Applications, 
with testimonials and references, to be addressed to the SECRETARY, British 
South Africa Company, 2 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 2 


[TD UNDEE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


ORGANISER OF EDUCATION. 

The EDUCATION AUTHORITY invite Applications for the Post of 
ORGANISER OF EDUCATION. ‘The salary attached to the Post will be £750 
per annum, rising by annual increments of £50 to a maximum of £1,000 per annum. 

Canvassing the Members of the Authority, directly or indirectly, is prohibited. 

Full particulars regarding the duties of the office, along with the official form 
of application, may be obtained from the undersigned, with whom applications 
and 2% copies of not more than three recent testimonials (not returnable) must be 
lodged not later than TUESDAY, 21st October, 1919. 

JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Executive Officer. 

Education Offices, Dundee, 20th September, 1919. 


ADY, trained SECRETARY (Shorthand, &c.), wishes 
daily post with EDITOR, PUBLISHER or AUTHOR. Good references. 
—Write 49," SCRIPPS, South Molton Street. 
ANTED, to teach Botany, Chemistry, Physics, MISTRESS 
with University Degree.—Box 936, The Spectator,1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, Londen, W.C. 2. 


YUTOR (B.A. London, Honours), married, wintering for 

six months in the South of France, desires non-resident TUTORSHI?. 

All usual subjects, 25 years’ experience, excellent references.—Address A. 3 
RUTLAND, Windyend, Strensall, York. 


TNIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 

VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Prinoes Street, Cavendish Square, W, 1. 

Information can be obtained on all matters relating to ‘oo for University 
women from Miss H. M, CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon, Mods, Matis.), Secretary. 


LECTURES, &c. 
ECTURES at 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3.—Tuesday, 
Oct. 7th, at 8 p.m., E. L. GARDNER on “ The Occult Study of Light.” 
Friday, Oct. 10th, at 8.30 p.m., THOMAS SMITH on “ The Dawn of the Quest.” 
Admission Free. 


{RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 
Michaeimas Term. LECTURES by Professor FOSTER WATSON, 
D.Lit., cn “ FOUR GREAT TEACHERS.” ‘Tuesday, October 7th, “A Great 
Italian Schoolmaster—Vittorino da Feitre’’; Wednesday, October Sth, ‘“‘ An 
Elizabethan Schoolmaster—Richard Mulcaster’’; Thursday, October th 
“John Ruskin”; Friday, October 10th, ** Goorge Meredith.” Lectures are 


free. and begin at 6 o'clock. The College is near to the Tube, Bank Station 

TERNATIONAL NEW THOUGHT ALLIANCE. 
THIRD NATIONAL CONGRESS AT 

THE LECTURE HALL, 8 VERE STREET, W.1.—OCTOBER Orn-12rz, 




























































SUNDAY Meetings11.80a.m. (Oct. 4th, Congress Eve, Social Rally at 6 p.m.) 
Two Lecture Sessions daily at 2 and 7p.m. All Meetings Free. Saturday, 
Oct. 11th, Closing Concett,7.80 p.m. Full programme, 3d., from A.M,CALLOW, 
Sec., 39 Maddox Street, W. 1. 

{IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 

18 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C 
Interesting House and Art Collection. 

OPEN FREE on THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS in OCTOBER from 10.30 to 6, 
and in NOVEMBER from 10.30 to 4 7” ee te 
rF,HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM Introduces into physical 

development a new principle, discovery of the respiratory use 
of the cranial sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Prevention of Consumption, and General Health. Breathing becomes 
copious and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant.—Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 
04 Park Street, London, W.1, 
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ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. ’ 
r HE BEDF ORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the 4 System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 


Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netbail, &e—For prospect us apply Secretary. 
IRK BECK COLLEGE, 
aes Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 4, 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


COURSES OF STUDY (Day and Evening) for Degrees of the University in 


ARTS and SCIENCE, and Evening Courses for Degrees in ECONOMICS and 


LAWS, under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 
CEOGRAPHY DIPLOMA MATRICULATION, and ACCOUNTANCY, 


POST-GRADUATE and RESEARCIL WORK. 

LECTURES on the HISTORY OF LONDON, Fridays at 5.50. 

Prospectus post free. Calendar Gd., by po-t bd 
rPHE CAMBRIDGE ‘TRAINING ~ COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS,—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 

Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, MLA, 
(London), Litt.D, (Dublin) ; ‘Classical Tripos, Cambridge: Girton College. A 
residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers, 
The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory 
and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of London University, Amplo 
opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mi ithem: tics, 
and other subjects in schoois in Cambridge, Students are admitted in January 
aud in September, Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas, 

Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President: 

Kt. Hon. Sir Willlam Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©, G 

Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec. : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 
ng Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women, Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
nstruction, Botany by B.Sc. Novable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 

Marketing, Fruit- ~presery ‘ing. —For illustrated prospe ctus apply PRINCIPALS, 


G ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 

(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- 
residents also received. Term bezan 29th September.—Prospectus of RIDLEY 
PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EXHILL-ON-SFA.—Dane Court School, standing in 
country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea; grounds of 5 acres, Good 
cducation, Great attention to health, Net-ball, tennis, hockey, swimming, 
tiding.—Principal, Miss FORD, 


MnvHE DOWNXS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


ie MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND, 

ete situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Scparate houses for Senior and Junior nupils, 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits, 

Pupils are met at bkuston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Car‘isle. 


| BES Me eo me 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Mist WALLIS, 
Trivate Residential School for Girls, Tele. : 


I INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
AA 


Michaelinas Term began on Thursday, September 25th, 
Prospectus on a ation to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
1 





“ Watford 616.” 


: 7 Grayshott. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
° Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playing grounds. Healthy 
situation : very suitable for delicate girls.— For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistress 


FOREIGN. 
|} SDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—First-class Boarding 


School for Elder Girls, les Alliéres, Lausanne. Thorough general educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortable 
house. Tennis court. Escort trom Londou.—TFor illus, Pros, apply to Principal. 
| OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 

tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 
whieh contains in # concise form the new Regulations, with full illus! rated deserip- 


tion of life at the Roy al Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—( Publication 
Dept.), GILVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
we CADETS FOR THE RNR. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, over 15 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, 
t'ons to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Terms £30 per annum, 

— tions should re made. 
Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORI 


ie EDMUNDS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing flelds, Separate Junior School, 
Yreparation for Universities, 


Army, & 
For prospectus write to Rev, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Nomina- 
Karly 


1, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, F.C. 3, 


W. P. BURNSIDE, MA., 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 


- Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &e. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £58, 
Lutrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Mastec, 


Head-Master, 


| ance and 








ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


Army Council. 
sea, facing Dartmoor, 


Recognized by the 
M: agnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet aboy, 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS.” 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM. M.A. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OCRNEMOUTH Recent Successes gained by Pupils 
of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 


WOOLWICIL 10 (including Ist place), SANDHU RST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3. UNIVERSITIES 14, 
Apply Stirling Hous se, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


i rocutron. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in ha BLIC SPI AKING, 
Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking’ 
PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers. Pre machen, 
446 Strand (C Png Cross 


Voc: tbulary, Voice 
Pupils inchide 
Lecturers, and Ladies, 


QTAMMERIN G. 
Highly praised by Englisi Public Schools. 


CORRESPONDENCE.— Address the well- known ori ginator, Mr. J 
MIALL, 209 Oxford Street, London, W. 


The only re ae 
INTERVIEWS, Vistt's, 
. HERBERT 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
(Cy sorcs OF SCHOOLS AND 
Advice free of charge ¥ ill be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piceadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 1926, 


Nee t yt ky! MISTRESSES DEPARTMEN 


TUTORS, 





The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts MISTRESSES oc MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOV ERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHAK GE FOR REGISTRATION, 
Q\CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
= respecting Schools, ‘Tutors, and Educational Home 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
mr . of fees, &c.) to 
eee. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


_ aching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply intormation difficult to obtain elsewhere 
Offices—-158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—L1i36 Mus seum, 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
K TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Mesers. J. & J. PATON, baving an up-to-date knowledge of the PEST 
ECHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

‘rhe age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees shoul! be given, 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, F.C. 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


L (Gerrard 1263).— Ladies quickly prepared for Journal. 


HE TRIANGLE 


Molton Street, W. 


istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 
pray Ww RITING. ABSORBING AND FASCINATING 
PURSUIT. Fame and fortune may await you. Tuition. Criticism, 


Advice. —PLAYWRIGIHTS, 59-60 Chancery Lane, London. 


NYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), Within a few 
minutes’ walk of Pall Mali and Whitehall; casily accessible from Hampstead 

and BRakerloo Tubes, T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
knees mae — Authors’ MSss., 
Letters, Circulars, General Copying, 


J. TRIMNELL, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 


Examination 
Duplicating, &e. 


Papers, 





EARLSWOOD 
SURREY, 


INSTITUTION, 


Rete 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DFFI- 
CIENT OP BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 


ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 





Yor oxi _ and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
. Box 168, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4, 
TOURS. 


JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 
Mid-Nov.---‘Garden of Allah,” Algeria-Tunisia, and the, Desert. 69 gas. 
32 days, Jan.-Feb.—* Garden of Allah’ Tour repeated a r, Italy, &€ 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S8.h. 


A*: ALFI.—HOTEL SANTA CATERINA satiate by 
Englishwoman going for sixth visit. 


(RESUMED). 


12 lire a day (value about 6s.). 

harming Italian family watches over comfort of guests. Full south with glorious 

view.— Particulars (till Oct. 20th) from Miss EDWARDS, 2 House, 
Temple Fortune, N.W. 4. 


Arcade 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
TIXO INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. 
PALL, BUTLER, & CO,, STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON: 
ON-THAMES, Free advice given on Investments, State amount available, 
and a se lected list of Securities will be forwi arded, 


DVICE WORTH H:z AVING on ASSURANCE and ANNUI- 
TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relation} 
with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and agai in. Re wd * Assur 






post free from “ ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Chambers, 


Annuities,” 





Fleet Street, B.C. 4 
JEFORMED INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
W about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 


for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LID, 


193 Regent Street, W. 
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WQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 








LIMITED. (Established 1835 Capital (paid up), £500,000, 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRE T ARIE S, 10 Lane aster Place, Strand, W. ¢. 9. 
ra 





, of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
who receive PRIVATE PATLENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY 
General Manager, Medics all &c.,Assocn., Ltd.,22 Craven St.,'lrafalgar Square, W.C.2, 


THEEN sc OTCH WOOL UNDERWEAR. 

All te a and sizes supplied and guaranteed unshrinkable. —Write 

jor patterns and prices, and buy your Underwear DIRECT from makers, Dept. 27, 
Atheenic Mills, liawic k, Scotland 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Armas, 
| Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and originat work 
jrom £2 28. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 


Jondon, W.1. ; : cot eee Sen 
RTIFIC IAL TE E TH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 


assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. lf offer not accepted, parce! 
returned post free. Pest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewelicry (broken 
or otherwise) Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
"ANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
Oe wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
perreturn or offer m: ule.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxiord Street, London. Estd. 100 years, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —We pay highs eat 
A* peione ot all. On Vuleanite up to 7s. per tooth ; Silver, 12s. ; Gold, 15s. ; 
a £2 ‘ash or offers. Call or post. Mention Spectator. Messrs. 
PAGET, 219 A Street, London. Established 150 years. 


YOCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A 

J) SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented.and guaranteed by FE. Howarth, F.Z.s, 
Supplied. by order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals, Tins 1s, 6d., 
9s, td., 53, post free. —HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetlield. 


IDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet _ 
R cribing the residences, &c. 


Country, Seaside- 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). 








THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at BISLEY 
TWICKENHAM, SUDBURY, EALING, and ROYSTON, 
maintaining and training 1,200 Boys and Girls, 


NEED HELP 


THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
President: UR. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Vice-l’resident: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE, 
Chairman and Treasurer; VU, E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 
Chairman of Arethusa Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: UH. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND, 
The National Refuges Offices: 

164 Shaitesbury Avenue, Lo-don, W.C, 2 





Patrons: 











The 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


SAVING THE CHILDREN, 


the 

NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 
Help urgently 

its present family of 


needed to maintain 
4,851 little 


ones and to continue the work 


Gifts gratefully received by Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques, &c., “Waifs and Strays.” 





crossed and payable to 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOSKX HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Pleas send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J, F. OW, Deacon, 
I |» the Hon. Treasure rs, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9%. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Incorporated 1880 
S00 L000 


} ’ 1837 


ed and Issued, £7, 


Capital 1 





Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000 » Fund, £2,570,000,  Toxeth £5,070 ,009 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors o o- oe ee ee 2£5,000,000 

Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. ee ve £10,070,000 
HEAD OFFICE: . London hi . 

DRAVTS are GRANTED on nebes throughout the Australian 





States, and 


‘ Dominion of New Ze land ( 
seul “GRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
ILLS ar purchased or sent for collection 


1) " ee 
— Sots ‘re received for fixed periods on terms which may 
00 application, , 





be ascertaincd 


. | each outbreak renders 


THE MENACE 


HOW 


OF GOUT. 


URIC 





TO FORESTALL 


ACID. 





Once you have formed the gouty habit you are in constant 
| danger of a recurring attack, for it is beyond doubt true that 
the system more susceptible to a sub- 
sequent and severer one. 

In those goutily disposed the slightest excess in eating or 
drinking, indulgence in an unaccustomed dish, exposure to 
damp or to night air, a slight chill, an accidental strain or 
blow, over-exercise, excessive worry, may precipitate an attack 
of gout either by causing an extra formation of uric acid (the 
real source of all gouty suffering), or by preventing the free 
elimination of the normally formed uric acid. The natural 
result is that the uric acid is retained in the system, and gout 
in one form or another develops. 

Gout follows the accumulation of uric acid in your bedy 
as assuredly as night follows day. As an actual or potential 
youty subject, as every human being is, it is a matter of para- 
mount importance for you to be able to recognise when this 
retention of uric acid is beginning, so that you may take steps 
to rid yourself of it before it has time to do any mischief. 

FIRST SIGNS OF APPROACTIING GOUT. 

The early signs of coming gout are not usually 
with urie acid. Consisting frequently of apparently ordinary 
indigestion, flatulence, acidity, heartburn, persistent headache, 
and sluggish liver, they are attributed to quite other causes. 
Nervous and mental depression, irritability, and anxiety are 
often accompaninients of these. Then follows the appearance 
of little hard lumps—chalk stones—here and there on the skin, 
indicating very clearly that the whole system is being per- 
meated with the gout-inducing urie acid. Aches, pains, and 
stiffness begin to be experienced in muscles and joints, the skin 
burns and feels irritable, the appetite disappears or becomes 
capricious, and the victim at length begins to realise that some- 
thing much more serious than indigestion isthe matter with him. 

As the rapidly growing excess of uric acid saturates the 
| blood it is thrown out here and there in the shape of sharp 
erystals, which deposit themselves on the surrounding tissue- 
| and structures, and bore their way into the muscles, joints, 
nerves, crgans, and even skin. 

Most commonly the bones and joints are chosen for attack, 
and in such cases the term chronic, chalky, or rheumatic gout 
is applied to the resultant malady. The joints are embedded 
in uric acid, swollen and stiff, even slight movement is pro- 
ductive of pain. Gouty rheumatism or lumbago is the descrip- 
tion employed when the muscles of limbs, loins, shoulders, or 





assoc iated 


collections of accumulated urates. 
THE ONLY WAY OF RELIEF. 

The only way of effectively freeing yourself of gout if you 
have been attacked, or warding it off if you are threatened, 
is by getting rid completely of the uric acid that causes it, 
and the only reliable and safe method of accomplishing this is 
by the use of Bishop’s Varalettes, which are acknowledged to 
he the most powerful uric acid solvents and eliminants known. 

Urie acid as it exists in the body of the gouty is a solid,den-e 
substance, as hard, and, indeed, almost as insoluble, as granite. 

It must appeal to you that the only way to get rid of this 
substance is to change its character entirely. 

You cannot force it through the pores of the skin by baths, 
massage, or any other means; it must be neutralised, converted 
into quite another substance, broken down bit by bit, brought 
to complete solution, and then washed out of the body by the 
circulation. Now this is exactly how Bishop's Varalettes act. 
They follow the uric acid to whatever portion of the body it 
has penetrated, and by virtue of their stronger chemical force 
they neutralise the resisting acid, convert it to a harmless 
soluble compound, completely dissolve it, and in a state of 
solution sweep it right out of the body. 

Physicians prescribe Bishop’s Varalettes daily, and gouty 
sufferers all over the world have come to regard them as a 
veritable sheet anchor, and resort to them as soon as the 
well-recognised early symptoms of an oncoming atlack present 


| 
| lower back respectively are entered by the pitilessly cruel 
j; uratic needles, which harden the muscles and set up those 
sharp, tearing pains of rheumatism, or dull ache of lumbago. 
| Those agonising afflictions, sciatica and neuritis, supervene 
| when the piercing acid forces its way like red-hot iron into the 
| nerves of thighs or arms. Sometimes uric acid burrows into 
| the skin, producing that most distressing of all skin complaints, 
| gouty eczema, whilst kidney stone and gravel are simply dense 


themselves, and thus effectually prevent recurrences 
THE DIET IN GOUT. 
There are 60 many misconceptions and popular fallacies 


regarding what is the suitable diet for gouty subjects and what 
dishes are harmful that it will well repay you to compare 
your own views on this subject with the latest authoritative 
pronouncements. To do this you have only to send to the sole 
makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Limited, Manu- 
facturing Chemists (Est. 1857), 48 Spelman-street, London, 
i. 1, for a copy of their Booklet Y, which they 

send vou post free by return. 

You can obtain Bishop’s Varalettes of all chemists at Is. 3d., 
93, 6d. and 6s. 3d. (25 days’ treatment), or direct from the 
sole makers for 1s. 5d., 2s. 8d. and 6s. 3d., po-t free in the 
| United Kingdom, 


will gladly 
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BY APPOINTMENT . 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER, 


NOW AGAIN OBTAINABLE 








Ask for it. 


Since its foundation in 1872, the Apollinaris business has 


a’ways been British owned. 
is invested in it, and it has now 4,509 British Sharchelders. 


£3,000,000 of British money 


BRITISH OWNED 


THE APOLLINARIS CO.,LTv,, 4 Steatiord Place, W. 1. 











Apollinans 
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For Smokers of 
Discrimination 


Among smokers of discrimination, 
Nestor is known the world over. The 
travelled man, the diplomat, the big 
game hunter, the naval and military 
officer, know and appreciate the subtle 
quality and aroma of Nestor Cigarettes. 
if Climate contributes much to the making 
of Nestor. It is the true Fgyptian— 
' made from choice se!ected Turkish leaf 
in Egypt's ideal climate for the purpose. 


NESTOR 


: GIANACLIS 


CIGARETTES 


The Egyptian Government stamp guarantees 
the origin of Nestor. For nearly 40 years 
Nestor has held premier place. 

SOME POPULAR SIZES: 
AFIN?! A 


* 








CIGARETTES 
rir): 

100, 15/6 
(Orient- 

10, 2/2; 


a/e> 


sue 
3; (GoLbp 
| “Queen,” 25, 4/-; 


50, 6/6; 13)- 
“ Setos Amber,” 


EXCELSIOR (MILDER): 
) , 10, 1/1; 25,28; 50,53; | ally perfumed). 
) { 100, 10/6. | 20, 4/3; 50, 10/6; 100, 21,/-. 
tt all high-class Tobacconists throughout the world. 
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| Elliott, 


| 
| Cheques er 





ee, 


The Right Hon. W. Runciman 


writes: “Mr. Runciman desires to thank 
‘De Reszke’ Cigarettes and to order One hunaatl 


Sir John Lavery, A.R.A, writes: — 
Lavery's friends smoke the ‘De Reszke’? 
and like them very much.” 


Miss Peggy Kurton writes:— “The 
Cigarettes are delicious, 
as a ‘ De Reszke,’” 


“Sir John 
Cigarettes 


“De Reszke’ 
There is nothing so soothing 


(4000 judges express a preference for “De 
; Reszke ” Cigarettes because of their superior 
quality. What satisfies them will Satisfy you also, 


d 


(| “_DeReszke’ 


Auistot’ CIGARETTES 


tA Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, and Military Cantesns 


- 








THREE 
CHEQUES 
BY 


MEMBERS’ | 


For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c ) 


Goddard's 






Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6! 1/- 24 &46 












BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER. 


This is the gratifying experience of a | 
j Student of the Literary Training £choo! 

—a beginner-- who received by one post 
more than the fee paid us for instruction, 
Low fees, expert teaching, and results 


| Fees :— 

{ 
are the features of our system “ Earn | 

! 

! 

| 


Fiction Course, 
£2 20 


While You Learn,” and is practically 
a guarantee to serious workers. Short 
Stories and Articles are now more than 
ever in demand.—Apply at once for 
free booklet, ‘“‘How to Make Money 
with Your Pen.” 


News Course 
#2 2 0 
Both Courses 
inclusive fee), 
s £3 3 0 
Editorial G., ee 
The Literary Training School, 
22 Chancery Lane, | 


London, W.C. 2. 


By 
Correspondence, 


| CHURCH CONGRESS, LEICESTER. 





OCTOBER 14, 15, 16, 17. 


ICKETS, to admit to all Meetings, except to those arranged 


for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 7s. 6d. each. 


MEMBERS’ 





COMMUNICATIONS AS UNDER : 


TICKETS (remittance enclosed).—To the Hon, Secretaries, 


Church House, St. Martin’s East, Leicester; or the S.P.C.K., 64 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1; the Church House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, §.W.1; 


and Mr. John 


Hart, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.0. 2. 


HOSPITALITY, HOTELS, &c.—To the Hon. Secretaries, Reception Oom- 


| mittee, St. Ma 
OTHER MATTERS.—To the General Secretary, the Rev. W. 
ter’s Vicarage, 


St. 


Pe 


rgaret’s Vicarage, Leicester. 
Thompson 
Leicester. 


WILL 
HELP 


YOU 
THE 


CHURCH ARMY. 


Our 
serving 


P 


are still 


OCCU- 


TENTS 
Or 


HUTS and 
the ARMIES 
ATION, whilst 


AFTER-WAR AID 


is 


Branches, helping DISABLED and 


being given by many 


- 


how 


DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 


th 


1emselves, and easing distress and 


difficulty wherever found. 


THE NEED 


ssed 


Chief Sees 


Hon. 


IS GREAT. 


lary Carlile, DBDs 
ch, London, W.1 


** Barclays, a’e Church Arm 


payable to Prebe 
elary, Headquarters, Bryanston Strect, Marble A 
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Your Position Commercially and 
Socially Depends on Your being able 
to Speak Convincingly 





HOW I LEARNT TO BECOME A CONVINCING TALKER IN ONE EVENING, 
By GEORGE RAYMOND. 


“Have you heard the news about Frank Jordan ¢ 
He’s been made secretary of the company!” 


This news quickly brought me to the little group which 
had gathered in the centre of the office. 


I could hardly believe my ears. I knew Jordan was 
a capable fellow, quiet and unassuming, but I never would 
have selected him for any such sudden rise. I knew, too, 
that the Secretary of the Great Eastern had to be a big 
man, and I wondered how in the world Jordan secured 
the position. 


The first chance I got I walked into Jordan’s new office, 
and after congratulating him warmly I asked him to give 
the details of how he jumped ahead so quickly. His 
story is so intensely interesting that I am going to repeat 
it as closely as I remember. 


“T'll tell you just how it happened, George, because 
you may pick up a point or two that will help you. 


“You remember how scared I used to be whenever 
I had to talk to the chief? You remember how you used 
to tell me that every time I opened my mouth I got into 
trouble ? You remember how confused I used to be every 
time I met new people? 1 couldn’t say what I wanted 
to say when I wanted to say it; and I determined that 
if there was any possible chance to learn how to talk I 
was going to do it. 


“T bought a number of books on public speaking, 
but they seemed to be meant for those who wanted to 
become orators, whereas what I wanted to learn was not 
only how to speak in public, but how to speak to individuals 
mder various conditions in business and social life. 


“A few weeks later, just as I was about to give up 
hope of ever learning how to talk interestingly, 1 read 
an announcement stating that Dr. Frederick Law had 
just completed a new course in business talking and public 
speaking entitled ‘Mastery of Speech.’ The Course was 
offered on approval without money in advance, 30 since 
I had nothing whatever to lose by examining the lessons, 


[ sent for them, and in a few days they arrived. 1 glanced 
through the entire eight lessons, reading the headings 


and a few paragraphs here and there, and in about an hour 
the whole secret of effective speaking was opened to me. 


‘For example, 1 learned why I had always lacked 
confidence, why talking had always seemed something 
to be dreaded, whereas it is really the simplest thing in 
the world to ‘get up and talk.’ I learned how to secure 
complete attention to what I was saying, and how to make 
everything I said interesting, forceful and convincing. 
[ learned the art of listening, the value of silence, and the 
power of brevity. Instead of being funny at the wrong 
time, I learned how and when to use humour with telling 
effect, 

“The most wonderful part of the lessons was the 
actual examples of what things to say and when to say 
them to meet every condition. I found that there was a 
knack in making oral reports to my superiors. I found 
that there was a right way and a wrong way to present 


I picked up some wonderful points about how to give my 
opinions, about how to answer complaints, about how to 
ask the bank for a loan, about how to ask for extensions. 
Another thing that struck me forcibly was that, instead 
of antagonizing people when I didn’t agree with them, I 
learnt how to bring them round to my way of thinking 
in the most pleasant sort of way. Then, of course, along 
with those lessons there were chapters on speaking before 
large audiences, how to find material for talking and speak- 
ing, how to talk to friends, how to talk to servants, and how 
to talk to children. 


“Why, I got the secret the very first evening, and 
it was only a short time before I was able to apply all 
the principles, and found that my words were beginning 
to have an almost magical effect upon everybody to whom 
I spoke. I began to acquire an executive ability that 
surprised ine. I smoothed out difficulties like a true 
diplomat. In my talks with the chief 1 spoke clearly, 
simply, convincingly. Then came my first promotion 
since I entered the accounting department. I was given 
the job of answering complaints, and I made good. From 
that I was given the job of making collections. When 
Mr. Buckley joined the Officers’ Training Corps I was made 
secretary. My salary is now £1,500 a year, and I expect 
it will be raised this year. 


“And I want to tell you honestly that I attribute my 
success solely to the fact that I learned how to talk to 
people.” 


When I sent for Dr. Law’s Course, I found it to be 
exactly us Jordan had stated. After studying the eight 
simple lessons I began to sell to people who had previousl; 
refused to listen to me. After four months of record 
breaking sales during the dullest season I received a wire 
from the Chief asking me to return to the city office, and 
was appointed Sales Manager at almost twice my former 
salary. [ know that there was nothing in me that had 
changed except that 1 had acquired the ability to talk 


where formerly I simply used “ words without 
reason.” 


So confident are the Standard Art Book Co.. Ltd., 
publishers of Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talking and 


Public Speaking, of the result, once vou have an oppor 


tunity to see in your own home bow you can, in one how 


learn the secret of effective Spec h under all conditions 
that they are willing to send you the Course for tree 
examination. 
Don’t send any money. Merely write a postcard to 
the Standard Art Book Co., Lit lL. \ itional Bus ness and 
>) 


Personal Kificiency (Dept. L. 12), 60 Chancery Lane, London 
W.C. 2, and the complete Course will be sent prepaid 
- ig, 


at once. If you are not entirely satisiied send it back 








complaints, to give estimates, and to issue orders, 





any time within three days after receipt and you will owe 
nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have taken the 
Course, send only 80s, in full paym You take no risk, 
and you have everything to gain, so write now before this 
remarkable vifer is withdrawn. 
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ENGINEERING 
CLASSES 





The Correspondence Tuition of the 

Tutorial College affords Engineering 

Students a thorough training under 
the direction of experts. 


The Tutorial College Correspondence 
Course in Engineering has been proved to 
be highly efficient. Those who intend to 
adopt the Engineering profession will find 
the Course equips them with all the know- 
ledge essential to quick and_ certain 
success. 


The curriculum includes every subject 
required for the examinations for admis- 
sion to the Studentship and Associateship 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 


A large proportion of those who passed 
the recent C.E. examination at Glasgow 
were pupils of the Tutorial College. 


The Tutorial College Correspondence 
Course provides exactly the specialised 
training required. The pupil is assisted, 
by carefully devised methods, to exert his 
intelligence in mastering thoroughly the 
portions of each subject studied, those 
portions being chosen with a direct refer- 
ence to the examination requirements. 


The Tutorial College is recognised by 
educationists and professional and com- 
mercial authorities to be the best staffed, 
organised and directed institution of its 
kind. The staff is a Board of Specialists 
always available for expert advice. Into 
their service is put their whole energy 
and outstanding ability. No more valuable 
training is to be had. 


Call or send to-day for Pro- 
spectus and Table of Fees. 


The Tutorial College, 


| 30c ELMBANK CRESCENT, 
| Charing Cross, GLASGOW. 
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The Schoolmaster Abroad 


One immense change is creeping over the human race. The 
whole world is gradually learning to read. In countries where 
the State does not enforce or provide elementary education, 
Christian teachers and missionaries have set their hands to this 
great task. 


In Japan to-day it is difficult to discover a grown man who is 
illiterate, and reading is far more general there than in some 
European countries like Portugal and Bulgaria. 


Though India appears backward compared with Japan, yet 
Indian Schools and Colleges now include 7,500,000 scholars, 


Throughout China learning has been venerated for centuries, 
In every Chinese village there are some who can read. The 
ancient system of education has recently been transformed; 
but institutions for the teaching of ‘* Western learning ” already 
embrace 1,600,000 students. 


Even in Africa, with its Babel of many tongues, the school. 
master is abroad. Every Christian Mission carries the lamp of 
instruction into the gloom of ignorance. In Uganda an inquirer 
is commonly known as a “ reader,’ and the C.M.S. missionaries 
delay the baptism of a convert until he can read his own copy 
of the New Testament. 


All over the world the printed page is winning millions of fresh 
disciples year by year. And while false and corrupt literature 
thus grows more powerful, it becomes vitally necessary to provide 
these multitudes of new readers with the Book which is above 
every bock. 

Scripture remains the supreme grammar of goodness, the one 
primer of true progress, the only book in which the living God is 
revealed and the brotherhood of man is made known. 


Of this Book the British and Foreign Bible Society is the uni- 
versal provider. Its list of versions includes 517 languages. 
Its issues now average ten million volumes per annum. It 
spends about £1,000 for every working day in the year. Will 
you help the Bible to keep pace with the schoolmaster by sendirg 
a gift to the Secretaries of the Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street 
London, E.C. 4? 









THREE 


AUNS 
Tobacco 


“A lone man’s companion, a hungry man’s food, 8 
sad man’s cordial, a wakeful man’s sleep and a chilly 
man’s fire, Sir!” 


‘‘KING’S HEAD” 


A Stronger Blend 


Both are sold everywhere at the same price 
l-oz packets llid Tins: 2-oz 1/11—4-oz 3/10 


| “Three Nuns” 


Cigarettes 
Medium, 54 114 2/2} 4/3 
Hand Made, 74 1/2 2/11 5/10 


Sterhen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (ef Greet 
Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow (bs 
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Macmillans New Books 


STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


A Private in the Guards. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM. §8vo. _ 1os. net. 


—_— 


SAMUEL BUTLER, 
Samuel Butler, 


Author of “ Erewhon”’ (1835-1902). A Memoir. By 
Henry FESTING JONES. With 20 Illustrations, including 
two Facsimile Letters. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 


STELLA BENSON, 


Living Alone. 
By STELLA BENSON, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
ERNEST 
His Family. 
By ERNEST POOLE, 
Crown 8yo, 35. net. 


His Second Wife. 


By ERNEST POOLE. Crown Syvo. 3s. net. 


Author of “I Pose,” etc. 


POOLE. 


Aathor of ‘ They Harbor. 


Messrs. M ACMILLAN & Co, (Liurrep) had | 
arranged to publish these five books on Friday, 
October 3rd, but in consequence of the present 


difficulties of distribution they have decided 


to postpone the publication until further notice. 
Meanwhile orders will be received through 
booksellers and will be executed as soon as 
conditions permit. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


THE NEW WORLD. 


Monthly Allied and International Review. 


2s. 6d. net. Suptomnnee October, 1919. 2s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE H. MAIR. Julius Sane, and Graf 
the von Ludendorff. 

PAUL ADAM. The Spirit of Rheims. IX. 

CHARLES MARRIOTT. The French Post-Iinpressionists. 

PAUL APPELL. The League of Nations regarded from the 
Scientific Point of View. 

LEWIS MELVILLE. Oscar Wilde. Poet, Essayist, 

ROTHAY REYNOLDS. The Teschem Problem. 

nt. Stun F. §. POUNTNEY, D.S.0. France Yesterday 
an 'o-Day. 

A. DE BOURSIER. 

Will the Kaiser be Tried in London ? 
VIEWS. 

ONE WHO KNEW HIM. (Ceneral Botha: An Obituary Note. 

Contributions by YVES GUYOT, H. PURVIS, V. G. LEWIS, 
W. M. FULLERTON, GEORGES GROMAIRE, etc. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, oes & CO., 


31-32 Paternoster Row, F.¢ 
THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


Sina French, 


Dramatist. 


An Urgent Problem—The Exchange. 


SIR THOMAS BARCLAY'S 


LTD., 


Page .. £1616 Of ) Quarter-Page (Halt-Col.) , ae 

Halt Page (Column) 8 8 0 Per Inch .. o O88 @ 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Pago ., .. £23 3 O | Inside Paga wo whe & 


Small Advertisements. 

Minimum charge of 5s, for four lines (35 words), and 1, 3d. a line for every addl- 

tonal line (containing on an ave rage about twelve words), Displayed Advertise 
ments according to space, 

HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
CATIONS,” £1 PER INCH 





Charges for Borders and re 
Block Advertisements 


i ll in. by | Quarter - Page, 5} 
-. £18 18 0 in. by 34 in £4 14 6 
Hall-Page, 11 in. by Eighth-Page, 2} in. 
3Ain. .. + 9 9 0' by 3Ain. « 27 6 
TERMS: not. 
“ SPECTATOR,” Lid., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 


39 Paternester Row, 


Messrs. 


LONGMANS’ List 
History of Zionism, 1600-1918. 


By NAHUM SOKOLOW. In With 90 
Portraits and Illustrations. 

Vol. If. With an Introduction by M. STEPHEN PICHON, 
Minister of Fereign Affairs for France. 8yvo. 21s. net. 
_ Tut published. 


Two Volumes. 





| Currency and Credit. 


| By R. G. HAWTREY. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Pastor Halloft. 


A Story of Clerical Life. 
| The chapters in this book are true biography, 
mously by an American priest, 


Crown S8vo. 7s. net. 
written anony- 


4 | By the Waters of Fiume. 


| A Story of Love and Patriotism. 
By LORNA DE LUCCHI. 
This is a diary of an English lady, married to a resident at 
“iume of Italian blood and sympathies, though technically of 
Austrian nationality, who, having been called up for service 
with the Austrian Army, was afterwards shot as a traitor for 
refusing to fire upon the Italians. 


3s. 6d. net. 


| 
de 
| 
| 
| - 


| The Natural History of South Africa. 


By F. W. FITZSIMONS, F.Z.S., F.R.M.S., &c., 
| Port Elizabeth Museum. With Lllustrations. 


Directors 
In 4 vols: 


Crown 8vo. Vols. I. and If. Mammatrs, 9s. each. Vols. 
tf, and LV. in preparation. 

Benedictine Monachism. 
Studies in Benedictine Life and Rule. By the Right Rev. 


CUTHBERT BUTLER, 0O.8.3B., 
__ Abbey. 8v< ay. 8vo. 18s. 


D.Litt., Abbot of Down- 


ee 


A Kingly G Grave i in France. 
By the Author of * Especially,” ‘The Cup of War,” &e. 
Feap. 8vo, 8d. net. 


The Redemption of Religion. 
By CHARLES GARDNER, Author of * Vision and 
| Vesture,’ &e. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘From Theosophy to Christian Faith. 


A Comparison of Theosophy with Christianity. By E. R. 
MecNEILE,. With a Preface by the Right Rev. CHARLES 
GORE, D.D., late Bis shop of of Oxtord. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net, 











| Doctrinal Unity. 
Being an Enquiry into the Rules of Interpretation, By 
| N. ABTHE X. S8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 
Musings on Faith and Practice. 


By the Right Rev. H. H. MONTGOMERY, D.D., D.C.L., 
sometime ap of Fanmsate. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


An Introduction to General 
Physiology. 


With Practical Exercises. 
By WILLIAM MADDOCK BAYLISS, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S., 


Professor of General Physiology in University College, 
London; Author of * * Principles of General oasaare 
&c. With Diagrams. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MONOGRAPHS ON BIOCHEMISTRY. 


The Simple Carbohydrates and the 


Glucosides. 
By E. FRANKLAND ARMSTRONG, D.Sc., F.LC., &e. 
Third Edition. 8vo, 12s. net. 


The Nature of Enzyme Action. 
By W. M. BAY — M.A., D.Se., F.R.S. Fourth Edition. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
London, E.C, 4. 
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Philip Bilan & Co. 
The Barber of Putney. 


By J. B. MORTON. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 

‘A faithful image of certain enduring human charac- 
teristics, affection, comradeship, simple endeavour. Mr. 
Morton has written with a refreshing simplicity.’’ 
The Times. 








Princess Pirlipatine and the 
Nutcracker. 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
F’'cap 4to, with eiglit illustrations in colour by VIOLET 
DALE, net. 


The Treasure of the Isle of 
Mist. 


By W. 
F'cap 4to, 
MACDONALD. 


Os. 





W. TARN, 
with six sepia illustrations by SOMERIED 
6s. net. 


Rounds from a Pulpit: 
Padre-Gunner. 


By a 


By ,Captain the Rey. J. A. PF. OZANNE, R.G.A,, 
Rector of St. Vierre-du-Bois, Guernsey. 
Crown S8vo, 5s. net. 





THE PILGRIMS’ BOOKS. 


Feap 8vo, §s. net each. 


No. 1. The Pleasures of Solitude. 


By GEO. ZIMMERMAN. 





Quality Court, London, W.c, 2. 











ee 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS, 


Send your pame and address to Messrs, Methuen, and you will receive 


their Mlustrated Announcement List. regularly 





THE GREEK ORATORS. By J. F. Donson, M.A., Profesgoy 
of Greek in the University of Bristol. 17s. éd. net. 

This book Is designed for University Students and for Sixth Forms in publig 
schools and also for the general reader. 

A PRIMER OF NATIONAL FINANCE. By H. Hicas, C.B. 

Here are described the facts and figures of Government ex] coal 

and debt, and our financlal position and outlook generally. 

CLAUDE’S SECOND BOOK. By Mrs. Kenway- Bas 
an Introduction by ELLIS THOMAS Pow ELL, L.LB., D.Sc. 

A continuation of “ Claude’s Book,” that remarkable narrative al & young 
alrman’s first impressions of life after death. ; 
MAETERLINCK’S DOGS. By Grorcerty Leena 

LINCK. Translated by TEIXEIRA DE MatTos. Illustrated 

In this engaging book are the stories of the many dogs that have 

part in the life of the Ginga dramatist. 


A NEW NOVEL BY LUCAS MALET. 
DEADHAM HARD. By Lucas Mater, Author 
History of Sir Richard Calmady.” 7s. net. 2nd Edn 
“The book approaches a chef d’ceuvre.”"—Times Literary Supplement, 


5s. Neb, 
ure, revenue, 


‘BER. With 


-MArreR. 
d. net. 
played thely 





——— 


of “ The 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS 
SEPTEMBER. By Frank SwINNeERTON. 7s. net. 2nd Edp, 
This is Mr. Swinnerton’s finest book. 
UP, THE REBELS! By Georce A. Birnmincuanm, Author of 
“Spanish Gold.” 7a, net. 


This novel deals with Sinn Fein. It ts both a lively and just picture of Irish 


conditions, 


TIRANOGUE. By Dorornra 


A cheorful novel by a favourite writer. 
is not absent. 


Conyers. 7s. net 
The sound of the lintsman’s hor 


THE LION'S MOUSE. By C. N. and A. M. Wi uiamsoy, 
3s. 6d. net. 
| THE QUERRILS. By Sracy AumonreErR, Author of “Olga 


Bardel.”’ 6s, net. 
A pow erful book by a brilliant writer, 


METHUEN'’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown Svo. 6s. net, 


BEAUMAROY HOME FROM THE WARS 
THE GODS DECIDE (7s. net) 

BARRY LEROY 

THE ENCHANTED PEN 

THE WHISPERING DEAD 

TARZAN AND THE JEWELS OF OPAR 
RED PEPPER'S PATIENTS (5s. net) 
THE FIGHTER (5s net) 


Anthony Hope 
Richard Bago; 

H. ©. Balley 

Editha L. Blalkley 
Alfred Ganachily 
E. R. Burroughs 
Grace S. Richmond 
A. P. Terhune 








The East and The West. 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 


Vou. 17. OGTOSER, 1919. No, 6% 
CONTENTS. 
White Austrailia. By the Pisnop oF Batuurser. 
Teaching the Book. By ©. TYNDALE Buiscor. 
A Hindu Missionary Society. By D. J. Stresey, 
Essays In Self-Government. By Rev. A. F. Brrp, 
The Problem of the S. American indian. By W. BARBROOKE GRUBB, 


Medical Education in China. By Dr. J. Suyty. 

Tho Progress cf Missions. By the Rev. J. C. ForREsTER, 

The Brahman School Boy. Ky the Rev. H. Heaton, 

Java. By the Rev. L. W. CoLeMay., 

Reviews.-The Home and the World (hat eng 5 seeses), MeMiilan— 
Tho Church and the Empire, by Sir A. } mT«1, 8.P.C, .K,—Bedo, by Be. 








Browne, 8.P.C.K.—American a al O arch, by Jenks, 38.P.0.K. 
—Social Problems and the Bast, by G. LEN woop, United Counell of M. 
Mducation—The Ahmadiya Movement, vy WALTER, published by 
Milford, 
ONE SHILLING NET (post free Is, 2)d.), 
Sent post free to any part of the world, 4s. 6d. net per annum, 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, London, 8.W. 1, 
rNNHE ETC HINGS OF CH ARLES KEENE. 


List on publication. 

“ The twenty-one etchings (pure art of the highest order) do but add further 
proof of the fact that Charles Keene was among the greatest of English artists. 
. Collectors will treasure them by the side of their Méryons and their Whist/ers. 
Yo describe these works is to realize the futility of the attempt to convey in 
words the sub biimated beauties of such a delicate art as that a etching.’ —The 
a r.———~"* Charles Keene will henceforth be ranked with the great etchers 
of all time.’’—Joseph Pennell.—“ Charles Keene whom Whistler considered 

the greatest Eng Hish Artist since Hogarth.”—E. R. & J. i ennell, 


ENEAS MACKAY, 43-44 Murray Place, b Stirling. 
j OOKS.— Burton's Arabian Nights, illus., 17 vols., £30: 
Burton's Kasidahb, £5 5s Dou Quixote, 2 vols. ius. by Doré, 18s.; 
Victor Hugo's Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., half-moreceo, £6 6s.; Letters 
of Queen Victoria, 3 vols., 21s., pub at 63s.; Campan’s Memoirs of the Private 





Lifeof Marie An toinette , 1917, £3 Ss. ;Grant’s The Makersof Black 
Basaltes, 1910, 21s. ; Clarke's Baxter Colour Prints, just out, 93.; Solon’s Italian 
Majolica, 218. ; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, Lls.; Riecardi Press Canterbury Tales, 
ius. by Flint, 3 vols., £27 103.; Chas. Lever’s Works, Best Library Edition, 37 
vols., half-moroceo, £25; William Morris's Collected Works, edited by Miss May 
Morris, 24 vols., £12 12s. 100,000 Books In stock. Catalogues on application.— 


Edward Baker's Great Bookshop John Bri ght Street, 


OOKS !—Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable 
and for all Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best 
One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Books bought. Best prices given. 

LTD., 121-125 Charing Cross Boad, Londen, W.C, 2. 


i sirm inglis um. 


subject, 
catalogue 626 free. 
State wants, 
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36 Essex Street, 


Ltd., 


METIIUEN & CO., 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. OCTOBER 
MINISTER, 

By Walford D. Green. 

By John Leylaad 


VHE POLITICAL SITUATION: AND THE PRIME 
WHAT OF THE NAVY? 
* MIDITARY ’ AND‘ Miuirarist.’ By Major-General Sir George Aston, K.0.B 
YHE SCRAMBLE FOR THE BALKANS. By James D. Bourchier 
THE FUTURE OF ARABIA. By Paymaster Lieut.-Commander Cyril Cox, R.N.R 
UNPUBLISHED WINDHAM PAPERS. By M. Winifred Hoper 
EMILY BRONTE. By Mrs. Ellis Chadwick 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S WILD Oats. By the Rev. Canon Douglas Macleane. 
THE ENEMY LN OUR MLDs?. 
By Major-General Sir Desmond O'Callaghan, K.C.V.0 
HIPPOPHAGY. By Sir Lees Knowles, Bart 
‘'YHE SCANDINAVIAN FORESTS AND FUTURE TIMBER SUPPLIES. 
By BE. P. Stebbing. 
By Sir Malcolm Mcliwraith, K.0.4.G., K.0. 
By Harold F. Wyatt 
By J. A. R. Marriott, MP. 
By Constance Smith 
By C. E. Bechhofer. 
3y Emma Boulsse, 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 
THB PERIL OF BOLSHEVISM. 
* NATIONALISERS” AND THE NATION. 
THE WASHINGTON LABOUR CONFERENCE, 
THE MENACE OF A GERMANISED RUSSIA. 
ANOTHER GERMAN PLOT UNMASKED. 





London ; SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & CO., Ltp., 1 New Street Sq. 





The Contemporary Review. 


Contents. OCTOBER, 1919. 3s. net. 
IS AMERICA PECOMING SOCIALISTIO ? By A. Maurice Low 
By Harold Spender 


GENERAL BOTHA. 

THE SYRIAN PROBLEM. 

FEDERAL DEVOLUTION, 
THE GERMAN QUESTION. 
A GRAVE IMPERIAL ISSUB. By Henry 8. L. Polak 
THE NEW TOWN AND THE NEW STATE. By Professor J. 3. Mackenzie 


THE SOURCES AND STUDY OF RECENT AND CONTEMPO RaRy 
By Hubert Hall 


By Anglo-Indlan. 


By Major Gerald B. Hurst, MP. 
By Mrs. C. R. Buxton 


HISTOR 
THE REU NION MOVEMENT IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENT! RY DD 
By Professor H. ‘I’. Andrews, ). 
TEACHERS AND RESEARCH. By Dr i _ S. Boas. 
THE RHINELAND REPUBLIC, By ge 
EARLY aaeY EL AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF T Hi SENSE pa 
BEAUTY. By Malcolin Letts 
THEJU ENILE EMPLOYMENT CENTRE. By Edward H. Axton 








A LAYMAN’S PARLIAMENT. By M. E. Robinson. 
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Messrs. J. M. DENT & SONS are to 
publish during the Autumn 


Field-Marshal Haig’s Despatches 


Particulars of this important publication will appear later. 





AN EDITION DE LUXE OF THE CLASSIC 
Little Flowers of Saint 


Francis 


Translated by THOMAS_OKEY. With 30 Plates 
in Full Colour by EUGENE BURNAND. Royal 
4to, cloth, 52s. Gd. net. 

NOW READY TO APPEAR. 





EVELYN UNDERHILL’S NEW BOOK 
Jacopone da Todi: Poet 
and Mystic 


With a selection of 33 of the Laude, showing the 
Italian Text, and a Verse Translation by JESSIE 
BECK. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 





IN THE PRESS 


W. H. HUDSON’S Birds in Town and Village 


With 8 Coloured Plates after E. J. DETMOLD and Head and Tail Pieces by HERBERT COLE. Square Deiny 


svo, 10s. 


6d. net. 


This volume is not a reprint, but incorporates part of W. H. HUDSON’S “ Birds in a Village,’’ together 
with much new material ; the whole forming a record of Bird Life in Cornwall, London, and the Home Counties. 


A NEW NOVEL BY HENRY BARBUSSE. 


Light 
Being W. FITZWATER WRAY’S Translation of 
“CLARTE.” Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 9d. net. 


MARGARET McMILLAN’S NEW BOOK. 


The Nursery School 


Being the story of the noble work done by the 
Misses McMillan. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 





JOSEPH CONRAD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH. 


A Personal Record 


[Uniform with Messrs. Dent's Edition of the 
Novels.] Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK FOR AMATEURS. 
Shakespeare for Community 
Players 


By ROY MITCHELL. Illustrated by J. E. H. 
MACDONALD. (Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 





NOW READY 


CHARLES GARDNER’S William Blake: the Man 


With 12 Reproductions from the Original Drawings. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
A careful and sympathetic study of Blake’s life, work, and methods, by the author of ‘‘ Vision and Vesture.”’ 
The illustrations include two of Blake’s pictures which have never before been reproduced. 


The Fairy Man 


By L. COPE CORNFORD. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
A charming fantasy of modern London, wherein 
Merlin appears in Puck-like humour. 


From the Hill-Tops 


By DAVID CAMPBELL. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
A striking presentation of the character and beliefs 


| of a Highland forester. 





Ee 


TO APPEAR SHORTLY 


The Detmold Nature Pictures 


A new and very beautiful series of Nature Studies from the Life. By E. J. DETMOLD. Price per Set 
of Twenty-four in handsome Portfolio, £5 5s. net. 





14 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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THE BOOMING 
OF BUNKIE 


This is the hour of the humorist. 
A. S. Neill, the young Scots school- 
master who became famous with 
** 4 Dominie’s Log ”’ and ‘‘ A Dominie 
Dismissed "’ (36,000 of the ordinary 
editions called for), has a pen to which 
laughter comes naturally. His new 
book tells of how the unknown town of 
Bunkie was suddenly made famous 
throughout the kingdom owing to a 
brain-wave on the part of Peter Mac- 
Munn. 6s. net, 


HIS 
SECRETARY 


A novel of the Temporary Ministries, 
by Bernard Gilbert. Sophie Thomp- 
son becomes secretary to the controller 
of a department, a married man with 
a family. Although they both fight 
against it, the inevitable happens, and 
the Great Whitehall Scandal ensues. 
‘The book gives a remarkable picture 
of the inner working of a Temporary 
Ministry, with all its passions, in- 
trigues and scandals. Throughout the 
“new girl '’ passes—testing her wings. 
Gs. net. 


A DAMSEL 
IN DISTRESS 


Sitting in a taxi in Piccadilly, tem- 
porarily held up by a block in the traffic, 
George Bevan is astonished when 
a young and attractive girl jumps in 
and implores him to hide her. This 
he gallantly does, although it involves 
him in knocking off Lord Belpher's 
top hat. The girl disappears, but 
George Bevan determines to find her. 
IIe sets out upon his quest, which 
involves him in many strange and 
embarrassing situations. A comedy by 
P. G. Wodehouse. 63. net. 


GHOSTS | 
HAVE SEEN 


And Other Accounts of Psychic Phie- 
nomena, by Violet Tweedale. These 
are not the ghosts that clank in chains 
only on Christmas Eve. Nor are they 
the ghosts that walk by arrangement 
with a novelist. They are the spectral 
visitants from the ‘other side.” 
Mrs. Tweedale has been a life-long 
student of psychic phenomena. She 
vouches for the truth of what she 
narrates. A serious contribution to 
7s. Gd. net, 


ghost literature, 








THE RAIN-GIRL 


Patricia Brent, Spinster, took the reading public 
by storm : it is now in its 25th thousand. It is 
being translated into Swedish, Norwego-Danish 
and Dutch. A five-reel film will be released 
early in 1920. In ‘‘ The Rain-Girl’’ the author 
tells how Richard Beresford threw up a post at 
the Foreign Office and set out to tramp the roads 
as a vagabond, and how a girl sitting on a gate 
smoking a cigarette in the rain changed every- 
thing. As his cousin, Lord Drewitt, expressed 
it, ** You are an ass, my dear Richard, but vou 
are content to bray, whereas most of us try to 
roar.” By the author of Patricia Brent, 
Spinster. 6s. net. 


JERRY AND BEN 


A new novel of the Yorkshire moors by the 
author of ‘* Windyridge.”” A new novel by 
W. Riley is always an event. Upwards of half 
a million of his books have already been called 
for, and he published his first book in 1912 ! 6s.net. 


BiINDLE 


achieved fame. It is still one of the best sellers, 
although published in 1916, three years ago. 
Here are three different weeks’ sales, one taken 
from each of the last three montlis : 
Week ending July 19 350 Copies, 
Week ending August 2... 202 Copies, 
Week ending Sept. 13 340 Copies. 
The above are sales of the ordinary editions. 


_ 
HERBERT 
JENKINS’ 


BOOK 


is always a solace, never more 
than now in these difficult days, 
The Herbert Jenkins’ wireless is 
sent post free to any one. 

the first two issues 215,000 
copies have been printed. It is 
new. 

Write for it to Herbert Jenkins, 
Ltd., 3 York Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W. 1, 









BY THE AUTHOR OF _ BINDLE 


i 






THE TAMING 
OF NAN 


For a girl who began life in a mill to 


achieve literary success is a sign of the 
times. Ethel Holdsworth, the ex- 


mill girl, earned fame with ‘ Helen 
of Four Gates.” Many people com- 
pared it to “ Wuthering Heights ” 
and all proclaimed its author a natural 
writer. Her new book, ‘“‘ The Taming 
of Nan,” is a remarkable study of how 
a man can fight against destiny, be 
it a shrewish wife, or the loss of both 
his legs. Gs. net. 


ALF’S 
BUTTON 


A book of laughter, the film riglits of 
which have just been acquired by the 
famous Hepworth Company. W. A, 
Darlington is a new humorist, and in 
these trying times Alf Higgins and 
Bill Grant are a godsend to those who 
love a good laugh—and who does not ? 
It tells of how the second button of 
Alf’s tunic had originally formed 
part of Aladdin's lamp. 6s. net, 


SIR STANLEY 
MAUDE 


And Other Memories, by Mrs. Stuart 
Menzies. With appreciations by Sir 
Jan Hamilton, Sir William: Robertson, 
Sir Julian Byng. Illustrated. Apart 
from her account of the Hero of 
Baghdad, Mrs. Stuart Menzies has 
many delightful stories to tell of well- 
known celebrities. How the Bishop 
cleaned his boots, how Mr. Justice 
Grantham aril Sir Wilfrid J.awson 
wrote verses to each other, and she 
narrates some unwritten history of 
the Russo-Afghan Commission. 16s. net, 


HOW I FILMED 
THE WAR 


Being the Extraordinary Experiences 
of the Man who Filmed the Somme 


Battles. By Lieutenant Geoffrey 
Malins, O.B.E. With 44 Unique Illus- 
trations. At the retreat of the enemy 


he was well ahead of the British patrols, 
shot at by the retreating Germans, and 
in danger from the advancing British 
as a German straggler. No more 
thrilling book has appeared than this 
unconventional narrative of a ‘‘ movie 
man ’’ in war-time. 12s. 6d. net, 





JOHN DENE OF TORONTO 


























John Dene comes to England with a great naval invention, and the intention of gingering up 
the Admiralty. His directness and unconventional methods bewilder and embarrass Whitehall. 
Suddenly John Dene disappears, and the whole civilised world is amazed at an offer of £20,000 
for news of him. Scotland Yard is disorganised by tons of letters and thousands of callers. 
Questions are asked in the House, the Government becomes anxious, only Department Z. 
retains jts equanimity. By the way, what did happen to John Dene of Toronto? “A Comedy 
of Whitehall,” by Herbert Jenkins, Author of Bindle, The Night Club, Adventures of Bindler 


First edition, 31,500 copies. 6s. net. 
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